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UNT on it! One day,-you too will know the joy of own- 
ing a new Ford—a car that will be eager to take you 
traveling in style. ... Then you’ll look with pride at a car 
that’s big—inside and out. It will be smart appearing. 
You’ll listen to a motor that whispers of power. . . . And 
when you get underway—what pleasure! It will be so 


smooth and easy-riding—wealthy with comfort in front 





in your future! | 


seat or back. You’ll find it thrifty and reliable, as all Ford 
cars have been for more than 40 years. . . . More Ford cars 
are coming soon. Production has started but is very lim 4 
ited. Because America needs all available transportatia : 


keep your present car in good condition. It will pay you” 


to see your friendly Ford dealer regularly. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY ly 





“THE FORD SHOW". Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E. W.T., 1:00 P. M..C.W.T.,12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.Te 
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Don’t let 
your fruit 





For color, size, and quality— 
Hold it on the tree with 


PARMONE* 


Fruit that loses its grip on the tree too soon, also 
loses its hold on the market. 

But fruit that hangs on and gets the full advan- 
tage of those last important days before harvest 
has better size, color and quality—and a firm grip 
on the market, too. 

“Parmone” gives fruit those extra days of grace 
—and quality ripening—by reducing pre-harvest 
drop from one to three weeks. 

For best results, application should be delayed 
until the beginning of fruit drop— but not too 
long. ““Timing”’ is important. For advice, see your 
Du Pont dealer and local fruit authorities. 

Order your ‘““Parmone” now. For further informa- 
tion write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


*TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT, OFF, 


“PARMONE”’ 
for Spray or Dust 


‘‘Parmone’’ is available as either a spray or dust. ‘‘Par- 
mone’’ liquid concentrate for spray may be mixed with 
water alone or with spreaders. ‘‘Parmone’’ dust com- 


pares with ‘‘Parmone” liquid in cost and effectiveness. 











HOW “PARMONE” WORKS 


“Parmone“ delays the weakening of the joint between the fruit 
stem and spur. 

Fruit hangs on the tree for the normal ripening period. 
(‘‘Parmone“ does not prevent the normal ripening of fruit.) 


The fruit must be picked at the proper stage of maturity. This 
applies particularly to Bartlett pears and certain apples. 


“‘Parmone” application may be repeated if necessary or de- 
sirable. 


- Full ripening helps produce better yields, quality, color and size. 


‘‘Parmone” reduces cull losses; saves labor. 


DU PONT 
PARMONE 


“’Pre-Harvest Fruit Drop Inhibitor ’’ 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
nen Rolehet mia 12 1k 00 BZ 
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Your truck is an important part of your service. The = 
loads that it hauls keep you in business. Your trucking us a ha 
jobs demand equipment that will serve you satisfac- It hel 
torily and economically. tically 
Low first cost, low operating cost and low mainte- 
nance cost are the main factors in successful truck ; 
operation. Yes, I 
Chevrolet trucks, with their built-in values, are the ments 
most economical to buy, to operate and to maintain. d 
They are built for tough truck work. They are built to . 
last longer. They will serve your business for thousands STAF 
of ton-miles. For these reasons, truck users bought more the jo 
Chevrolet trucks than any other make in seven of the 





last nine prewar years. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can supply the right truck for 
your trade. He can increase the payload capacity, if 
you desire, by the installation of auxiliary axles, springs, 
bodies or trailers. 
Buy only as much truck as you need. Buy a Chevrolet 


CHEVHOLET truck. It's payload, not chassis weight, that pays profits. 


1 OUT OF EVERY 3 TRUCKS IS A CHEVROLET 


Keep on Buying War Bonds 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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“ust before picking time rolls 
around, STAFAST goes on my fruit. 
From past experience I know it'll mean 
more money for the crop because it 
helps to step up grades and cuts down 
windfall losses. And this season, like 
last, I’m figuring on STAFAST to give 
us a hand in this tough labor problem. 
It helps to spread picking time, prac- 


tically does away with “spot picking” 


Yes, I've listened to claims and argu- 
ments about pre-harvest sprays. But 
we don’t fool around! We'll use 
STAFAST again. We know it'll do 
the job!” 





Apple and pear growers the country 
over have seen “orchard proof” of 
how STAFAST can step up the mar- 
ket value of their crops. It’s a pretty 
plain calculation—simply a matter 
of having a lot more money fruit go 
into the pack. Why? Because the pre- 
harvest application of STAFAST 
Hormone Spray cuts down pre- 
mature drop and windfall losses, and 
holds the fruit on longer, so it will 
“color up” and “size up” better. In 
other words, the crop is given a 
chance to get more of the help 
Mother Nature has in store for it... . 


And another important STAFAST 
result is spreading out the picking 
time and practically eliminating 





FRUIT 


BETTER 
FRUIT 


by Actual 
Experience! 







“spot picking”—a big help in reliev- 
ing the labor shortage! 


Here’s why STAFAST is the “stand- 
out” in hormone spray efficiency: — 
it’s high in active ingredients . . . it’s 
the pre-harvest spray with naphtha- 
lene acetic acid plus. STAFAST has 
“built in” wetting and adhesive 
agents for maximum mixing, spread- 
ing, and sticking. It does not require 
the addition of oil . . . comes in dry 
powder form for complete stability 
under all conditions. STAFAST is 
easy to use too—merely sifted into 
the spray tank. So be market wise 
... be ready with STAFAST. Order 
it from your Orchard Brand Dealer 
today! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta ¢* Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) °* Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis ** New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Providence (R. I.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Utica * Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


tn Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Every farmer has two main interests 
in his farm. 

One is—how great will be the yield 
per acre? 

The other is—what will be the 
character and quality of the crop or 
herd or flock?” 


And so, by fertilizing and cultiva- 
tion, by careful soil analysis, seed 
selection, crop rotation, scientific 
stock breeding and all the methods 
proved by research and by his own 


More and Better Things for More tat 
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experience—he bends every effort 
toward more and better production. 


it’s the 


With the manufacturer 
same story. 

His factory and equipment are his 
“farm.” 

He, too, is concerned first and fore- 
most with how productive it is and 
with improving the quality of its 
output. 

He, too, looks to research for 
help and guidance—and he, too, 
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builds know-how out of experience. 

Operating on identical principles, 
each in its own field, these two great 
industries serve each other and the 
people as a whole—the farm supply- 
ing food and raw materials, the fac- 
tory providing manufactured goods. 


‘ The result is a great and essential 
“partnership,” forever active in serv- 

« ing progress—always aimed at pro- 
ducing more.and better things for more 
people. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


FRIGIDAIRE « DELCO APPLIANCE 


*““MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


For valuable aid in car care, write for a free copy of ‘“‘User’s Guide’’; address General Motors, Room 1806 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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mf for Steep Slopes 
: p Slop 
| It’s steady! You can take a full load down the available in limited numbers for essential agri- 
{ sharpest pitch in perfect safety with an Oliver cultural use. If you believe you can qualify under 
“Cletrac” Tractor.” s government regulations to purchase one, see your 
For an Oliver “Cletrac” has Tru-Traction—the Oliver “Cletrac” dealer right away. He'll be glad 
differential steering mechanism that gives you to help you file an application. The OLIVER Cor- 
MH complete control for every move you make. Both poration, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Hd tracks are under full power at all times. No dis- SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
connecting, declutching or braking. No whipping, Read about these sturdy track-type tractors that make farming 
swaying or twisting. easier and more profitable every season of the year. Sizes 
nce, range from the Model HG-68, built for row crop cultivation, to 
les QUICK AND RESPONSIVE the mighty Model B. There’s an Oliver “Cletrac” to meet every 
ok H : bl —" nH farm job, big and small. Fill in the coupon and mail today. Learn 
ere’s a compact, maneuverable unit that you ches Cites “Ciena? Silage ey inion 
the really appreciate when orchard and vineyard - --; 
ry work piles up. It’s easy to handle in tight corners |! The OLIVER Corporation H 
aa ... along closely-spaced rows. There's plenty of | 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, a H 
brisk, ground-gripping power Sue heavy pulls up- : Please send me the Oliver “Cletrac” booklet, “365 Days. 
: 1 
7 grade... for loose sand and mud. ! Name... _- ee ee | : 
~~ ‘ ‘i . i 
Oliver “Cletrac” is the only tractor designed : 
> : A g Address. -....--------- Seta ot Se eee r 
ore specifically for the fruit farm. And they’re now os 











THE FINEST IN FAR 
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MECHANIZING 


ei McCormick - Deering Orchard and 
Grove Tractors are powering so many 
operations in the fruit growing areas, they 
have literally mechanized the orchards. 


Easy to operate and able to move about 
freely among the trees, they are basic equip- 
ment for every fruit grower. They are com- 
pactly built, having a short turning radius for 
maximum mobility, and there’s plenty of 
power under those streamlined hoods. The 
streamlining is purely functional, protecting 


THE ORCHARD 


the trees by allowing branches and fruit to 


glide over smooth surfaces. 

These factors and many specific features 
make McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove 
Tractors well suited to their task. 

Available in two full-Diesel models, O-4 
and Q-6, they offer a distinctive pair of power 
plants for every need of the fruit grower. Get 
the complete story on these specialized trac- 
tors from your International Harvester dealer. 
See him today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


RNATIONAL 


Chicago 1, Illinois 













. » Out the Backlash 


ar Sir: 
ive read the Fruit Grower for a long 
se. It has been a great help and pleasure 








Tere-is a crude drawing on how to take 
facklash out of an eight nozzle broom. 
~ stands in the barrel used as a tower 
fh the hose run through the bung of the 
farrel, or one can cut a hole in the barrel. 
‘The stiffness of the hose under pressure will 
fall most of the backlash from the nozzle. 
“This will help many old growers like my- 
self who are having to hold a gun this year. 


Goreville, lil. C. R. Schney 
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How often we wonder in the course of a 
day's work if there is an easier or quicker 
way to do a particular job. We hepe grow- 
ers will exchange ideas, such as this one, 
in these columns.—Editor. 


More Old Varieties 


Dear Sir: 

For a number of years I have been trying 
to get a variety, which in my younger days, 
we called Greasy-Pippin, though I think 
it also goes by the name of Sowell. It is a 
late fall apple, greenish or turning to yellow 
in color, and has a greasy appearance. It 
is similar to the Fall-Pippin, but is more 
round-shaped and very tart. 

If any of the readers of Fruit Grower 
could supply me with cions of that variety 
in the spring, I would appreciate it very 
much. Some nurseries had that variety 
listed, but when the trees came to bearing, 
they were an entirely different variety. 

_ Lunderstand that “cion” is spelled “scion” 
in Ohio and Washington, D. C. In Michi- 






gan, New York and California, it is spelled 


“cion.” 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 


To my mind, outside of the Grimes Gold- 
en and one or two others, none of the newer 
apples are equal in flavor to our old varie- 
ties. Who does not remember the Bellflower, 
Tulpahocken, Winter Rambo, Smith Cider, 
White Pippin, Early Harvest, Benoni, and 
the Russets. 

I would appreciate any information as to 

aining scions from any of these old 
Varieties of trees. 


Covington, Ohio L. T. Arthur 
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John Van Zee 














Gentlemen : 


I was pleased to read about the Sheepnose 
apple as I have been looking for some 
scions. Do you know where the Porter apple 
is? I have tried in vain to find a young tree 
or even some scions to graft. 

Manchester, N. H. James D. Filleul 


Dear Editor: 

Since Mr. Morgan was successful in his 
sleuthing it encourages me to start a tracer 
for,an apple lost to me these 30 years. It 
was a lone tree in my aunt’s garden. She 
called it “the little blue apple” because it 
had over its deep red coat a blue mist like 
to that on Concord grapes, and was but 
little larger than a Yate. I do not think it 
was a Red June for near as I can remember 
it ripened in May. Perhaps someone out of 
the Grower’s thousands of readers may 
have a line on it too, 

So many of the old-time apples have dis- 
appeared. I never see them listed in nursery 
catalogs. Where, oh where have they gone? 
Gurley, Ala. Mrs. J. M. Burdine 





Perhaps the answer to—“Where have the 
old varieties gone?—may be found in the 


~ statement—“Old varieties and trees belong 


in sentimental poetry and not in the or- 
chard.” Time is the greatest tester of varie- 
ties after all. If some of the old favorites 
have disappeared from commercial plant- 
ings and nursery catalogs, it is because they 
cannot compete with fruit that ripens to a 
fuller flavor, and handles better in storage 
and market. 


Because a childhood favorite has become 


obsolete, however, does not make our 
mouths stop watering for it ... The world 
would be a drab place without sentiment, 
and these old varieties which apaken 
thoughts of the past deserve consideration in 
limited plantings —Ed. 


Asphalt on Tree Wounds 


Gentlemen: 

In your July number you advise against 
using roofing asphalt for pruning or tree 
wounds as it might injure the'tree. I ques- 
tion whether the adviser has tried it. I have 
used roofing asphalt for covering pruning 
and other tree wounds and have never 
known it to be injurious in any way. 

I prefer asphalt fiber coating ; it contains 
asbestos fiber that helps bind over and main- 
tain a cover on tree wounds, especially large 
ones. Some who have used asphalt coating 
without the fiber content have had satis- 
factory results. It has been my experience 
that roofing asphalt is longer lasting than 
commercial pruning compound when used 
to cover tree wounds. It is also much 
cheaper. We bought it in one-gallon cans, 
ready to use. Several different makes gave 
the same results. One roofing firm informed 
me that the manufacturer had thoroughly 
tested their roofing asphalt for use on prun- 
ing wounds and found no injury. The De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of 
Nebraska, has, I believe, used and recom- 
mended it. I would suggest that orchardists 
compare it with other tree wound dressings. 
Cedaredge, Colorado B. H. Asendorf 


If Grower Asendorf will read our July 
recommendation again he will observe that 
we cautioned growers against the use of 
roofing paints and creosote. Asphalt is a 
safe material to use on tree wounds.—Ed. 


























Many experienced fruit 
growers have wondered why 
Vigoro helps get such re- 
markable results. Earlier ma- 
turity—better, healthier trees 
—richer, more appetizing, 
better color fruit—fruit that 
can stay on the trees longer, 
ripen more and then be in 
fine shipping condition, with 
a minimum of losses. 

Well, it is no mystery. It’s 
simply that Vigoro is a com- 
plete plant food. It supplies, 
in scientifically balanced pro- 
portions, the food elements 
growing things must have 
from the soil. If any one of 
these plant food elements 
were missing, it wouldn’t be 
Vigoro...And it wouldn’t do 
the job Vigoro does. Get some 
— give ita try in your orchards 
... the most famous name in 
plant food ... VIGORO! 


A Product of Swift & Company 
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Ax Geneva and Fredonia, New 
York approximately 40,000 grape 
seedlings have been planted and about 
30,000 have fruited. Thirty of the 
most promising seedlings have been 
named, that is about one out of every 
1000. Of those that were named at 
least ten have been dropped for vari- 
ous reasons such as lack of hardiness, 
susceptibility to cracking or diseases 
and uncertainty in cropping. In this 
group are included Erie, a very early 
black, Hudson, a midseason black, and 
Pontiac a high quality-black, all hav- 
ing reflexed stamens and abortive 
pollen. Like Brighton and Salem they 
are dependent upon other varieties 
with good pollen in order to produce 
satisfactory crops year in and year out. 


Seedless Grapes 


Bronx Seedless, a cross between an 
unnamed seedling and Sultanina pro- 
duces a very large cluster of red 
grapes and is of interest due to the 
large size of its berries but since it is 
susceptible to mildew and cracking it 
is recommended only for trial. Stout 
Seedless, a cross between another 
seedling and Sultanina rosea, requires 
favored conditions, as it is subject to 
winter injury. This variety was named 
in honor of its producer, Dr. A. B. 
Stout, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. Its fruit ripens in midsea- 
son and produces a large cluster of 
small, oval berries of very good qual- 
ity. It resembles the Sultanina in ap- 


SEEeeepeneneeneeee 
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By RICHARD WELLINGTON 


New York Experiment Station 


pearance. In areas where climatic con- 
ditions are not severe it may become a 
desirable variety. 


Early Black Varieties 


Four of the Station’s varieties fall 
into this class. Van Buren was origi- 
nated by the late F. E. Gladwin by 
crossing the Fredonia with the Wor- 
den and was introduced in 1935. Its 
fruit ripens about one week before 
Fredonia and equals the Concord in 
quality but has a smaller cluster and 
smaller berries. The skin is more 
tender than Concord and is, therefore, 


less desirable for shipping. However, - 


for local and roadside markets it is 
very desirable and in addition makes 
a good unfermented juice. The vine 1s 
as hardy as Concord and productive 
but under humid conditions foliage 
and berries may be attacked by downy 
mildew. 

Fredonia, also originated by Glad- 
win, was produced by crossing Cham- 
pion with Lucile. In 1927 the Fre- 
donia was sent out for trial and soon 
became popular throughout the east- 
ern grape growing areas and as far 
west as Missouri and as far south as 
North Carolina. The vine is strong, 
vigorous, and generally productive. 
Some complaints have been received 
in regard to its uncertainty in bear- 
ing, especially in the northwest. Pos- 
sibly this fault may be due to an over 
vegetative condition that can be cor- 
rected by pruning and cultural meth- 
ods. Again where humidity is high 
its fruit may be attacked by downy 
mildew. Its-clusters are medium, cy- 
lindrical and compact while its ber- 
ries are large, round, black with a 
heavy bloom, juicy, solid and good ‘in 
quality. Due to its early ripening, 2 
to 3 weeks before Concord, and its 
large, showy fruit it has become popu- 
lar as a table grape. In addition, it 
makes a good red wine. Regardless 
of its faults it is rapidly replacing the 
old standard early varieties, such as 
Moore Early, Campbell Early and 
Worden. 

Hubbard crossed with Portland 
gave the Athens and the reciprocal 
cross the Kendaia. The former was 
introducd for trial in 1938 and the 
latter one year later. Both ripen about 
with Fredonia. Athens has a large, 
loose cluster and a large oval berry of 


good quality. Kendaia has a smalle™ 
cluster and berry and a more pro- 
nounced flavor. Both varieties ap: 
good in quality and are vigorous an 
productive but have not been suff. 
ciently tested to evaluate their value, 
Buffalo and Eden, both black, ripen 


Above—Fredonia is popular as a table and vin 
grape. Below—Westfield was introduced maith 
because of its high red pigment content. 
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ripens in midseason and is of good quality. 


about 10 days before Goncord. Buf- 
falo was obtained from a cross _ be- 
| tween Herbert and Watkins and Eden 
"from a cross between Ontario and a 
station seedling. Both were intro- 
' duced in 1938. All grape enthusiasts 
rank Buffalo as one of the best in 
q quality, while Eden has a more pro- 
‘nounced flavor and a more divided 


| following. The clusters of Eden are 
© often scraggly which is a_ serious 
| handicap for a commercial grape. 


Both varieties are vigorous and pro- 
ductive but less hardy than Concord. 
It is too early to make predictions but 
the Buffalo, when better known, 
should gain favor rapidly for its table 
and wine-making qualities. 

Watkins, Westfield and Sheridan, 
all black varieties, should be men- 
tioned. Watkins due to its scraggly 
cluster will never be grown com- 
mercially but its sweet and pleasing 
flavor appeals to many grape fanciers. 
Westfield, a Gladwin production, was 
introduced mainly because of its high 
red pigment content. Unfortunately 
it has not proved desirable for either 
fermented or unfermented juice and 
has no merit as a table grape. Sher- 
idan, a Herbert by Worden cross, was 
produced in 1903 and introduced in 
1921. Its vine is vigorous, very pro- 
ductive and bears large, compact clus- 
ters of attractive large berries of ex- 
cellent quality. This variety requires 
a season about one week longer than 


| that of the Concord. Due to its tough 


' lished variety. 


' skin, this variety makes a good ship- 


ping grape and in addition to its good 
table and excellent keeping qualities, 
It makes a good wine. Sometimes its 
clusters are too compact and splitting 
May occur. Judging from the favor- 
able reports received from Missouri, 
North Carolina and the eaStern grape 
areas, Sheridan is becoming an estab- 
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Golden Muscat are large and high-quality grapes. 


Early White Grapes 


Ontario, one of the earliest vari- 
eties, was produced in 1892 by cross- 
ing Winchell with Diamond and 
although introduced in 1908 it is still 
little known in many grape growing 
areas. Its fruit ripens early and has 
a pleasing flavor. Wine-makers in 
Ohio have found it desirable for mak- 
ing champagne. Ontario is too tender 
for shipping but desirable for the 
home and local markets. Like other 
early varieties it is subject to bird in- 
jury and may require protection by 
paper bags or other covering. As a 
parent Ontario has been very satisfac- 
tory as it transmits earliness and good 
quality to its seedlings. Portland, a 
cross between Champion and Lutie, 
made in 1901 was named in 1914. Its 
vine is hardy, vigorous and produc- 
tive and its fruit resembles Niagara 
in appearance but ripens three weeks 
sarlier. When over ripe it becomes 
foxy in flavor and deteriorates rap- 


(Continued on page 30) 


Ontario ripens early and has a pleasing flavor. 
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Hanover produces clusters above medium in size. 


Urbana variety requires a long season to ripen. Dunkirk has aood dessert and wine qualities. 




















EPHRAIM BULL AND THE CONCORD GRap! 











1806-1895 



































Ephraim Wales 
Bull, father of the 
Concord grape, 
and a wood cut 
used by Mr. Bull 
on a poster ad- 
vertising his fa- 
mous grape. 















Tue CONCORD GRAPE leads all 
American varieties as a vineyard and 
arbor favorite. It is known to more 
people than any other grape. Yet, and 
strangely, too, very little is known 
about the man nature chose as the 
benefactor to fruit lovers through 
whom this grape should be discovered 
and named the Concord. 

He was Ephraim Bull, born March 
4, 1806, the day Thomas Jefferson was 
inaugurated for his second term as 
president. He was the eldest son of 
Epaphous Bull, a silversmith, of Bull’s 
Pastures, now Bullsville, New York— 
a descendent by successive generations 
from Captain Thomas Bull, who came 
to America in 1635 on the ship Hope- 
well. 

There were five other children. Al- 
bert, displeased with the family name 
Ephraim would make famous, legally 
changed his to Lawrence. John, a 


By WILLIAM J. BURTSCHER 


seaman, became captain of a ship, in 

1849 was sent to California to trade 
in hides and tallow, arrived as gold 
was discovered, his crew deserted for 
the mines, was two years getting an- 
other, sailed home to Boston, then re- 
turned to California, himself went 
into the mines, and in striking con- 
trast to Ephraim’s luck found a for- 
tune. Elizabeth, unmarried, lived with 
Ephraim, and is said to have caused 
the breaking up of his home. 

In early youth Ephraim was ap- 
prenticed to ‘Louis Lauriat, Boston 
gold-beater, for whom he worked 
some years, then being employed by 
another gold-beater in Dorchester, 
whom he succeeded in business in 
1826. In this trade he hammered gold 
into thin strips, the market for which 
was mostly with gilders and book- 
binders. 

September 10th of that year he 
married Miss Mary Ellen Walker, a 
relative of President Walker, of 
Harvard. Coincidentally, as a mark of 
sentimental fitness, September 10 was 
the day the first cluster of Concord 
grapes was picked, and, as if officially 
established, is in many districts the 
date for Concord ripening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bull after a while 
moved to Boston, where Mr. Bull 
manufactured and sold gold leaf. 
Nearly a decade later he ‘showed 
symptoms of lung trouble, and upon 
advice of his physician to leave Bos- 
ton, moved ‘to Concord in August 
1836. 

There he bought a house—now 
“Grapevine Cottage”—on Lexington 
Road, so rich in historical and literary 
associations—the very spot for the 
start of the cosmopolitan American 
grape, that would, by right of its 
nativity, be entitled to bear the his- 
torical name of Concord. 


Took Six Years of Nursing 


Though Mr. Bull continued his 
trade, he loved farming the more, and 
in 1841 bought from Eben Dow the 
farm adjoining his house, where he 
set out many trees, shrubs, and vines. 
After that he was more farmer than 
gold-beater. 

The grape constituted his passion, 
and since the Catawba and Isabella, 
which he was cultivating, were un- 
reliable even in favorable seasons, he 
determined to develop an _ earlier 
ripening variety that would with- 
stand the severe Massachusetts 
weather. : 


The very grape Mr. Bull had j 
mind, by the mysterious way in whie 
nature works to accomplish things 
volunteered itself in due time right in; 
his pathway. 

It was from the seed of the 
ous-growing wild Fox grap 


abounding in New England and the 






northeastern section of North Am 
ica—likely dropped by a bird, 
there sprang up by a wall in his cel de 
a vine that bore a,grape with a ci 
ent and decidedly delicious taste g 
flavor. The year was 1843. 


These are Mr. Bull’s own words re. ' 


garding his experiment: “I put these 
grapes, whole, into the ground, skip 
and all, at a depth of two inches, about 
the first of October, after they had 
thoroughly ripened, and covered the 
row with boards. -I nursed these. seed- 
lings for six years, and of this large 
number one only proved worth the 
saving. On the 10th of September, 
1849, I was enabled to pick a bunch 
of grapes, and when I showed them to 
a neighbor, he at once exclaimed: 
“Why, this is better than the Isa- 
bella!” 

In 1852, after three years of test- 
ing, the new grape was exhibited be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society as a seedling from a native 
grape. It was named the Concord. 

In 1854, C. M. Hovey & Co. of 
Boston put the Concord on the mar- 
ket. The sales for the year amounted 
to $3,200. The next few years found 
the Concord in the catalog of every 
nursery in the country. 


Tried to do Better 
The success of the Concord en- 
couraged Mr. Bull in further experi- 


ments, his goal being an improvement 
on the Concord itself. Year after year 


he planted many seeds, now and then” 
culling one to which he would give; 
every special atterition. Over a period) 
of 37 years he planted more that 
22,000 seeds, and developed 21 varie 
At one time he had 
125 vines which he thought worth sav= 
ing, but growing more critical with 
each new success he discarded most 0F 
them. At least four of his new grapes) 
They ripened, earlier 
than Concord, but otherwise fell short” 
of Concord’s extraordinary qualities) 
though Mr. Bull himself did think that 


eties of grapes. 


were named. 


one of them was better. 


One of the new grapes was named) 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Many grape growers have no- 
ticed during the past generation a 
decline in the yield of grapes. Al- 
though this declirie in yield may be 
partially attributed to the increas- 
ingly difficult problem of control of 
insect pests and diseases, to the ex- 
pansion of the industry to unfavor- 
able sites, and to various economic 
conditions, it is felt that there is also 
amore fundamental cause or reason. 
One of the basic reasons for de- 
cline in yields and quality in some 
sections is undoubtedly the age of 
a large number of commercial vine- 
yards. Many vineyards are quite old, 
some being as much as 90 years of 
age. Since some progressive grow- 
ers feel that a vineyard 35 years old, 
or younger, has passed its prime, it 
can be easily seen why a 90 year vine- 
yard has more sentiment than profit 
even though there are exceptions 
which appear to the contrary. 
Another fundamental reason for 





yield decline is the fact that although 
the vineyard may not be old from 
the standpoint of years, it may be 
located on land which had previously 
been in vineyards for-many years. 
Since the areas suitable for commer- 
cial vineyard production are limited 
due to favorable climatic conditions, 
it follows that the same land will 
remain in vineyard culture unless 
some deleterious factor causes a 
change. Therefore, a large number 
of vineyards are on sites where the 
soil has been subjected to intensive 
cultivation for a long period of time 
and consequently the present vines 
are not growing under the same kind 
of soil conditions as did the original 
vines. 

Any factor or factors which limit 
the yield of grapes will become in- 
creasingly important as the price 
paid for grapes declines. This will 
happen when money is not as plen- 
tifully distributed as it is at present. 


Left—A wheat cover crop helps maintain better organic matter content in the soil. Right— 


In the initial step in turning under the rye cover crop, the soil is turned toward the vines. 


It is well known that profit declines 
with the decline in yield because the 
cost of production per acre remains 
nearly the same. Substantially more 
profit will be realized in picking 4 to 6 
tons of Concords per acre than can be 
made when 4 acres are required to 
produce the same number of grapes. 

It is of primary importance to 
place the vineyard on a good site. 
Unfavorable sites, for example 
where frost damage is likely to occur 
or where the soil has poor drainage, 
place the grower at a great disad- 
vantage because no cultural, fertil- 
izer or spray program will overcome 
such handicaps. Often good sites 
are on rolling or hill land and in 
these cases the contour system of 
planting is desirable to prevent ero- 
sion. Even on gently sloping land, 
if the rows run up and down the 
slope, the accumulative effect of soil 
and water loss over the period of 
time a vineyard occupies the land 
will be quite large. Continued loss 
of soil and water will naturally re- 
sult in less thrifty and productive 
vines. 

In making a study of the chemical 
and physical changes in Northern 
(Continued on page 32) 





Above—Vine showing the damaging effect of 
deep cultivation along each side of the row. 
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At left is shown the typical leaf injury of the grape root worm; at right is the adult beetle. 


Woaerner you grow a single 
grape vine or acres of them, certain 
pests are bound to make their in- 
trusion upon your vineyard. What 
causes. grape vines to die? How can 
I control or prevent the foliage from 
speckling and turning rusty in ap- 
pearance? What causes wormy and 
rotting fruit? These and other ques- 
tions arise when a new and in- 
experienced’ grower engages in the 
culture of grapes, and their impor- 
tance is never overlooked or under- 
estimated by the experienced grower. 

A heavy-laden vine or vineyard 
frequently brings disappointment to 
the amateur when he finds the de- 
veloping and ripening berries infest- 
ed with little brown worms. To the 
experienced grape culturist these are 
known as the larva of the Grape Ber- 
ry Moth, the most notorious enemy 
of the American type of grape grown 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
not a serious pest of the European 
or Vinifera species of grape. In- 
fested berries color prematurely and 
may crack open or shrivel and drop 
from the bunch. 

The slender, yellowish or pale 
green little insects, some with red 
and yellow markings, which jump 
from the under sides of the leaves 
when disturbed, cause the rusty and 








speckled appearance of the foliage. 
These insects, Leafhoppers, injure 
the plant by sucking the sap from the 
under side of the leaves. They are 
common to both the American and 
European types of grapes, and great- 
ly reduce the vigor of the vine when 
abundant. 

Frequently vines may become 
weak, make little growth and have 
sickly looking foliage with no ap- 
parent cause. Such a condition may 
be due to a small, curved, brown- 
headed white grub feeding on the 
fine hair-roots and channeling the 
bark of larger roots. This little 
grub is the larva of the Grape Root 
Worm. The adult insect is a grayish- 
brown, chunky beetle about % inch 
long which may be found feeding on 
grape leaves, making chain-like mark- 
ings on the upper surface. They may 
be found feeding throughout the sum- 
mer, but do less injury than the grubs 
feeding on the roots. 

The Rose. Chafer, a more or less 
troublesome pest of roses and some 
fruits, sometimes. attacks the grape. 
The long-legged, grayish-brown adult 
beetles of about % inch in length, may 
be found feeding upon the blossoms 
in early spring. Later they may feed 
upon the newly set grapes and if 
abundant will even riddle the leaves. 


It is not usually a serious peg. 
grapes in the United States. 

The vinifera grapes of the Pac 
‘coast are highly susceptible to at 
of the Grape Phylloxera, an aphid, 
fact it is the most serious pest of # 
type of grape. In eastern gs ' 
chief mark of identification jg 
small gall, or “swelling” which. 
causes to develop on the upper jg 
surface. On the lower side of the fe 
the gall is open and inside may be gq 
the small, yellowish, wingless aphj 
This is one reason why vinifera ¢ 
cannot be grown successfully in eagh 





ern United States. The aphids do nop” 
attack the American grapes. These 
leaf galls are rarely found in Califor. _ 
nia. Here the phylloxera attacks the & 


roots mainly, forming galls on the 
young roots thus giving them a chap 
acteristic contorted appearance and 
checking their growth. They may alg 
be found on the larger roots w 










they interfere with root activity ang” 
growth. The foliage of such plants © 
appears pale and sickly, growth lacks: 
vigor and later the vines may die com- — 





pletely. 


The phylloxera cannot be controlled j 


by the recommended spray program 
printed with this article. The 
practical control as yet devised is to 


plant grape varieties which are grafted” 


on phylloxera-resistant _ rootstocks, 
Certain species of the American grape 
are resistant and are therefore used 
for this purpose. Western grape 
propagators can now offer such phyl- 
loxera-resistant plants to prospective 
grape growers. 

Of course, the best control is to 
plant the vineyard where no grapes 
have been grown and consequently no 
phylloxera are present in the soil. This 
is not always possible with the avail- 
able land constantly diminishing. The 
grafted, resistant rootstocks have not 
produced as high a quality of grape 
as those grown on their own root- 
stalks in noninfested soils. 


Diseases 


Along with wormy grapes, the rot- 
ting of the fruit plagues the grape 
grower. Grape Rot, or Black Rot, as 
it is called, is caused by a fungus 
which really makes its first appear- 
ance in the spring on the foliage as 
light brown spots on the leaves. Later 
in the season these spots possess gray 
centers with small. black dots. If 
weather conditions are favorable, that 
is, warm and damp, or rainy, during 
the early summer months, the fungus 
spreads to the young fruits. Infested 
berries later begin to rot, shrivel, turn 
black and become covered with black 
dots like those on the leaves. Even 
the amateur will have no difficulty im 
identifying this disease, the most sefi- 
ous on American varieties. It is upom 
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grape leafhopper (left) and a female adult, 
d; the insect is about one-eighth inch long. 
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Ie Concord grape leaf on the left has been severely 
sured'by grape leafhoppers. Leaf at right is uninjured. 


Above—Mature berries which show shriveling 
due to berry worm injury late in the season. 
Right—Black rot on grapes caused by fungus 
which first appears in the spring on the foliage. 





GRAPE SPRAYING SCHEDULE 





'*Materials to make 100| 














Application gallon of spray | To control | Explanations 
<< ——- | -—---—-—-—_ Ee eR, oe ar ee a | _— ee gE 
|, When shoots are| Bordeaux, 8-8-100. Lead or | Black-rot | Applications 1 and 2 are usual- 

{to 5 inches|calcium arsenate, 3 pounds} Downy mildew |ly very important for rot con- 

long 'plus 3 quarts of summer oil.| Berry moth and/trol in seasons when it develops 

| Dead arm iin epidemic form. They should 
ibe made every year as insur- 
‘ance against rot 
) Just as the blos-| Same as above | Black-rot If rose chafer is present, use 5 
wm buds are| Berry moth pounds lead arsenate and per- 
opening Downy mildew (haps a gallon of cheap molas- 
and Rose chafer|ses. This is a critical applica- 
tion for the control of berry 
| moth 
——————_- —- j —| = _ — —— ee 
iImmediate-|Same as above plus 1 pint | Black-rot 'This application is necessary 


| Downy mildew |for berry moth control 
|Berry moth 
| Rose chafer | 


ly after — nicotine sulfate 40% 
sets 











eel = _ 
4 Two weeks after | Bordeaux, 8-8-100. Lead or| Black-rot \If rose chafer is very bad or 


full bloom calcium arsenate, 3 pounds| Downy mildew {berry moth very plentiful, 
|plus 3 quarts of summer oil| Leafhopper imake this application four days 
plus 1 pint nicotine sulfate|Berry moth and /|earlier 
140% or 'Rose chafer | Better leafhopper control fol- 


‘3 pounds fixed cnr lows inclusion of fixed nicotine 
|(14%) plus % pound rosin iin this spray 

\fish oil soap plus 3 pounds} 

proprietary copper com-}| | 

















| pound. | 
| -- ——— | —_ | 
D About the” time|Fixed nicotine (14%) 3) Black-rot 
the berries begin| pounds plus 4 pound rosin| Downy mildew | 


to touch fish oil soap, 3 pounds pro-| Leafhopper 
|Prietary: copper compound | Berry moth 











i Time determined| Fixed nicotine (14%) 3| Berry moth | Particularly valuable in heav- 
observations.|pounds plus ™% pound of| lily infested vineyards 
Usually around|rosin fish oil soap 


August 15 




















imaterials to tank in order given. 




















the control of this disease that the 
spray program accompanying this ar- 
ticle is largely based. 

Occasionally grape leaves show a 
white, downy discoloration on the 
under sides with yellowish areas op- 
posite on the upper surface. This is 
caused by the fungus known as 
Downy Mildew. Young shoots some- 
times become covered with the downy 
growth of this fungus. 

This is by no means a complete 
coverage of grape pests. There are 
many more than discussed here, but 
these are the most important ones. 
Furthermore, if a spray program is 
followed, many diseases and insects 
will be controlled in addition to those 
for which the spray is specifically ap- 
plied. 


Control Measures 


Proper timing of applications and 
(Continued on page 31) 
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GRAPEFRUIT 
Grapefruit Problems Studied 


A study to determine the various 
factors that influence the eating qual- 
ity and nutritional value of grape- 
fruit recently completed by the U. S 
Department of Agriculture affords a 
better basis for establishing maturity 
standards than has heretofore been 
available. Under existing standards 
some good grapefruit has been barred 
from the fresh fruit market and some 
that has been passed has not been sat- 
isfactory to consumers. 

The natural changes in the fruit as 
it ripens on the tree are the result 
of changes in physical and chemical 
properties which for the most part 
cease when the fruit is picked. Hence 
to have good quality grapefruit it must 
be of good quality at the time of har- 
vest and a suitable standard must be 
used to gauge maturity. 

The chief trouble in getting good 
grapefruit has been in the early part 
of the season when the fruit barely 
meets the legal established require- 
ments for maturity in Florida. These 
are based on the ratio of the content 
of soluble solids (mostly sugars) to 
the acid in the fruit, together with a 
certain juice volume. The same stand- 
ard is applied to all types and vari- 
eties of grapefruit. The results of the 
study show that in order to guaran- 
tee acceptable grapefruit to the con- 
sumer a dual standard is needed, one 
for varieties like the Marsh, which are 
seedless, and another for the seedy 


- NATIO 


FRUITS 


kinds like the Duncan. 

Horticulturists have carried on ex- 
tensive studies of the seedless and 
seedy types in the Florida area and 
a report has just been printed. For 
four years periodic analyses Were 
made: of more than 15,000 individual 
fruits. These analyses were begun be- 
fore the fruit was edible and contin- 
ued as long as any would hang onto 
the tree. Different varieties of these 
types, grown on different rootstocks 
and on different soils, were used and 
also fruits grown under different cul- 
tural practices. 

The report has information for 
growers and handlers of grapefruit 
in Texas, Arizona, and California as 
well as in Florida. It is published 
as Technical Bulletin 886, Seasonal 
Changes in Florida Grapefruit. It is 
for sale at 25 cents a copy by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





CURRANTS 


Spraying Currant Bushes 


Sprays to check the leaf spot dis- 
eases which tend to weaken currant 
and gooseberry bushes and to control 
the destructive powdery mildew dis- 
ease of gooseberries have been devel- 
oped in experiments carried on by 
plant disease specialists at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York. Correct timing of the spray 
applications is of prime importance. 

During August and September, leaf 
spot diseases may result in defoliation 





of the bushes. This weakens the bush- 
es so that the fruit buds do not develop 
normally and after a few years the 
bushes become stunted and die. Ex- 
periments show that two applications 
of a bordeaux spray containing 3 
pounds of copper sulfate and 3 pounds 
of hydrated lime in 100 gallons of 
water applied three weeks after bloom 
and again after the fruit has been 
picked will protect currant leaves 
against leaf spot. Details on the con- 
trol of currant leaf spot are given in 
Bulletin. No. 709 now available upon 
request to the New York Experiment 
Station. 

Powdery mildew disease of goose- 
berries causes brown, felt-like patches 
of mildew on the fruit which renders 
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% ns: able. Leaf spot diseases also 

sliate gooseberry bushes in the 
me way that they do currants if the 
hes are left untreated. 
"Powdery mildew on gooseberries 
5 be controlled by spraying imme- 
‘ely after bloom with a lime-sulfur 
50 spray. Spraying after the mildew 
' will not give satisfactory con- 
After the fruit is picked, the 
ches should be sprayed with bor- 
sux mixture for control of the leaf 
sot diseases. Five pounds of lime, in- 
dead of 3 pounds as in the case of the 
Hordeaux spray for currants, should 
He used in the mixture sprayed on 
Hooseberries to reduce the danger of 
opper injury to the leaves. 


PEARS 


Harvest Sprays on Bartletts 
















With a series of observations be- 
ginning in 1940, F. W. Allen and 
a's A. E. Davey of the California Ex- 
ii riment Station, have been studying 
the effect of harvest sprays upon the 
keeping quality of Bartlet pears. From 
their observations, they have conclud- 
ed that watery breakdown occurs in 

















a over-mature Bartlett pears from both 
's the sprayed and unsprayed trees, and is 
Eg also caused by delayed and prolonged 
storage. 
soy iivers have found harvest sprays 
ound extremely effective ii reducing pre- 
ns mature dropping of fruit, but they 
re are advised to use these sprays with 
heel caution. The two California pom- 
caval ologists say that harvest sprays should 
» aie not be used to extend the normal pick- 
aa ing season. — 
upon In the fruit from the Sacramento 
ial River and Santa Clara Valley, watery 
breakdown was more severe in pears 
will from sprayed trees than in those from 
‘echo unsprayed trees. This was partly be- 
ilies cause of the harvesting of certain 
alll pears which had dropped from the un- 
t, 1945 
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sprayed trees, while the fruit from 
the sprayed trees was allowed to hang 
longer on the trees and become more 
mature. Also, the relatively early 
sprayings seemed to hasten the ripen- 
ing of the later pickings. 

Had harvest been completed in 
some orchards 10 days to 2 weeks 
earlier, little breakdown. would have 
occurred, nor would little breakdown 
have occurred had the fruits been 
placed under adequate refrigeration 
with less delay. 

In numerous lots ripened at the 
cannery, more rapid: ripening and 
greater loss from breakdown in 
sprayed pears was noted; but when 
samples were cut, no differences in 
processing the sprayed and unsprayed 
fruit was evident. 


PLUMS 
Leafhoppers Damage Plum Trees 


Plum growers soon may find one of 
their most pressing problems solved 
as the result of experimental detec- 
tive work’on the part of T. A. 
Merrill, extension and research horti- 
cultural specialist at Michigan State 
College. 

For some time Dr. Merrill has been 
carrying out experiments to learn 
what may be causing severe foliage 
wilting and the dwarfing of several 
varieties of plum trees in Michigan 
State. So serious has been the afflic- 
tion that the trees seldom set sufficient 
fruit to make a paying crop. Now it 
seems, as a result of Dr. Merrill’s 
tests, that the common leafhopper is 
the troublemaker. 

While carrying on fertilization and 
soil nutrient trials in Allegan county 
orchards, the college specialist used 
cloth bags covered with DDT spray to 
protect several branches on each of 
the trees. He was Surprised to note 
that the leaves remained in excellent 
condition, while those on other por- 





tions of the trees continued the wither- 
ing process. He concluded that the 
bags protected the leaves from the 
leafhopper. 

During the next year or more, ex- 
periments are to be continued by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station staff 
at the college on an expanded basis to 
verify the conclusions so far reached. 
Spray formulas that can be recom- 
mended for the control of the insects 
will be worked out. 

V. R. Gardner, director of the ex- 
periment station, explains that the 
leafhopper is by no means a new plum 
tree insect pest. However, he points 
out that until now it had not been 
realized that the insect caused any 
great damage during normal seasons. 
Dr. Merrill’s experiments seem to in- 
dicate, according to Mr. Gardner, that 
a few hoppers can be very poisonous 
to the trees. 


CHERRIES 


Pruning Mature Cherry Trees 


Homer F. Lee, a successful cherry 
grower of Yakima, Washington, 
prunes his mature cherry trees, and 
has given the members of the Wash- 
ington State Horticultural Association 
an account of the results. 

Lee, says, “Many have never con- 
sidered it necessary to prune the bear- 
ing cherry tree, while others thought 
that to prune was to injure the tree. 
There seems to be a growing interest 
in this phase of pruning and we find 
today fine examples of work on old 
bearing cherry trees ... 

‘During the labor shortage the past 
few years many have asked if mature 
cherry trees should be pruned back to 
lower them. Yes, by all means, as 
they will become practically worthless 
if they are not. I say they should not 
get beyond a practical height to pick. 
I would say, too, that 20 to 25 feet 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HEDOESNOTWAIT....HEWELDS! 


of Illinoi 


Speedy repair or building of orchard implements 
by arc welding may save you half a day—or an en- 
tire crop, and also the expense of replacement parts. 


Grass and weeds are frequently trouble- 
some pests beneath and around the trees m 
orchards. [t is expensive and time-consum- 
ing to cut them by hand, and consequently 
the job seldom gets done. The home- 
made power cutters described in this article, 
which is reproduced from a University of 
Illinois circular, have a place in orchard 
mowing. They are easily made, inexpensive 
and labor saving, particularly in mowing 
the weeds under trees. For information and 
prices on welders suitable for farm work 
write The Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 


The weed and grass cutters described here 
were built and exhibited by farmers at the 
labor-saving shows held in .1944-45 by the 
Extension Service in Agriculture and Home 
Economics of the University of Illinois. 

The machines can be made from parts 
that every farmer can readily find. When 
properly built these machines do a satisfac- 
tory job of cutting weeds and grass. 

The photographs and sketches give the 
essential features of these machines. They 
have not been drawn to uniform scale be- 
cause that is not necessary in order to make 
their construction clear. 


Engine 
An air-cooled engine having 1% horse- 
power and a variable speed governor sup- 
plies a very satisfactory power for a 20- to 
24-inch blade or a 30-inch cutter bar. Use a 
2-inch or a 3-inch V-belt pulley on the en- 
gine. 


Wheels 

The wheels can be any size desired, but 
rubber or steel wheels 15 to 20 inches in 
diameter. make the machines lighter and 
more easily handled. If high wheels are 
used, an adjustable frame can be made that 
will give the proper cutting height or a long 
cutter-blade shaft can be used. Rubber tires 
are especially desirable on rough ground. 


Frame 
Angle iron or flat iron makes a good 
frame for the cutter. Build the frame nar 
row enough so that the wheels will not run 
over uncut material. Also, make it light as 
possible. Balance the engine and cutter on 
the axle for easy handling 
Make the handles adjustable for height 
if the machine is to be used by several per- 
sons. When cutting tall weeds with a center 
mounted cutter, it is a good plan to fasten 
an angling rod above the cutter mechanism 
to direct the weeds away. from the uncut 
material. 


Bearings 
Either metal or wood is satisfactory for 


the bearings for the shafts of the cutter-bar 


type of cutter. . 





This cuttter took first place in the 1944 Illinois 
labor-saving shows. It is being driven by 
Hugh James, Champaign county, who de- 
signed it. It mows both weeds and grass. 








Mower Type of Cutter 


For mowing weeds in fencerows the 
J 


mower type of cutter is probably More satis. | 


factory than the rotating type. This is espe. 
cially true if the cutter bar jis made tp 
extend out past the right wheel, 

When cutting heavy wet grass, the cutter 
bar may clog. That is one reason why the 
rotating type may be the best one to build 
if much of this kind of work is to be done 

Under most conditions the mower type 
of cutter can be easily pushed along the 
ground without digging into it. 


Making a Cutter Bar 


A cutter bar from a combine can be used 
for this machine. Or if a heavy bar js de. 


sired, the inside 2 feet from the cutter bar 


of a mower can be used (Figs. 1 and 3) 
To reduce its weight, part of the back of 
the heavy cutter bar can be cut off with ap 
acetylene torch. 

To make a complete cutter bar, start with 
a piece of flat iron about % inch thick and 
1% inches wide. Cut a piece 30 inches long. 
Bolt to this bar the guards wearing plates 
and clips (Fig. 6). 

It is best to use guards spaced 1% or 2 
inches apart. At this distance they will do 
a cleaner job than if spaced 3 inches apart, 
and they will not vibrate as much.’ (Qn 
newer farm mowers the guards are spaced 
1% inches apart for use with the regular 
mower sickle.) 

A regular 6-foot sickle will make two 
30-inch sickles for the weed mower. A 
shaft speed of 350 to 425 r.p.m. (revolutions 
per minute) gives satisfactory cutting. An 
8-inch to. 12-inch pulley on the pitman drive 
will give the desired speed 
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1. A wheelbarrow side-mounted cutter-bar 
mower with underslung mounting of parts. A 
2.foot length of mower cutter bar, with the 
ends of the shoe cut off, is bolted to the 
platform. The sickle is driven with a short 
pitman rod by means of a crank arm and shaft 
mounted in two wooden bearings. An 8-inch 
to 12-inch pulleygives the right speed. 








2. Side view of Fig. | showing mounting of 
motor and crank »assembly. It is best to use 


adjustable straps. 
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iew of Fig. | showing the mower, 
amen. and Ther assembly. The 
inch stroke of the standard mower sickle may 
cause 100 much vibration if the sickle is not 
ated at the correct speed. To lighten 
te cutter bar, cut 2 or 3 inches from the 
back of the bar with an acetylene torch. 


Making the Drive Slot 
for the Crank Arm 


The construction of a drive slot when a 
crank arm is to be used for the sickle drive 
js illustrated in Figures 7 to 11. 

Take a piece of 34-inch angle iron and 
weld it to a flat strap. Then fasten the strap 
to the top of the sickle with 4 rivets. The 
side pieces forming the slot must be 
strengthened as shown in Figure 9. 

If the drive shaft is to extend straight 
back, the slot must be about 7% inches high. 
This height is necessary in order to let the 
10-inch drive pulley clear the ground. 

If a universal joint is used in the drive 
shaft, the slot can be shortened and set at 
an angle (Figure 10). The pulley shaft can 
then be mounted in a horizontal position and 
placed high enough for pulley clearance. 

A simple way to build a slotted drive for 
the sickle is to mount the crankshaft drive 
in a vertical position (Figure 11). To pre- 
vent clogging or wrapping, place a shield 
around the drive. 

A hardened roller from a corn-planter 
clutch can be used on the end of the crank 
arm to drive the sickle slot. A crank arm 
can be made by welding a short piece of 
shaft of the right diameter’along the side 
or the main drive shaft. 

By taking off the crank drive and cutter 
bar and substituting a vertical shaft and 

cutter blade, the machine can be converted 
into a rotating type of cutter. 





The mower type, which has been 
described here, is the accepted type 
of grass and weed cutter. However, 
it -has heen receiving competition 
from a radical departure in design by 
Illinois growers who developed a ro- 
tating type of cutter. The rotating 
cutter, which has some advantages 
over the cutter-bar type, such as 
being a much lighter mechine and 
also much easier to handle, will be 
described and illustrated in a later 
tissue of AMERICAN FruiT GROWER. 


‘ 















10. A shorter slotted drive can be used. It 
must be mounted gt an angle and a universal 
joint inserted in the drive shaft to bring the 
Pulley-driven shaft into a horizontal position. 
















4. Mower with center-mounted cutter bar, 
heavy construction. A combine cutter bar, 
sickle, drive link, bell crank, pitman and V-belt 
pulley are used. The 30-inch cutter bar is 
extended past the right wheel to allow mowing 
under fence rows. The mower should cut 


ahead of both whieels. 


Three Kinds of Sickle Drives 


There are three ways to make a drive for 


the mower type of cutter-bar sickle. 


1. Use a crank arm and shortened pitman 


rod (Figures 1, 2 and 3). 
* 2. Use combine parts, such as the bell 
crank, connecting link, pitman, and V-belt 
drive pulley (Figures 4 and 5). 

3. Use a crank arm in a slotted drive 
(Figures 7 to 11). 





11. A vertical shaft and crank that drives the 
sickle through a horizontal slot is simpler to 
construct. This machine can be changed to a 
revolving cutter by substituting a vertical 
shaft and cutter-blade for the parts shown. 





9. The construction and mounting of the drive 
slot is more clearly shown in this drawing. A 
hardened roller from the drive clutch of a 
corn-planter .plate shaft can be used in the 


slotted drive. 























5. Top view of the machine shown in Fig. 4. 
The frame bars are bolted to the cutter bar. 
A cutter bar with the guards spaced !'/, 2, 
or 2'/p inches apart and with a stroke of the 
same length gives better cutting and less 
vibration. than when the guards are spaced 3 
inches apart. The guards on a mower cutter 
bar are often spaced 1'/2 inches apart for use 
with a standard sickle. 





6. A lightweight but durable cutter bar can 
be built by mounting the guards (spaced |!/2 
or 2 inches apart) on a piece of flat iron 
about '/2 inch by !!/2 inches wide. The flat 
iron carries the back thrust of the sickle and 
must be high enough to hold the sickle level 
on the guards when the clips are properly 
adjusted. This type of bar should be about 
30 inches long. The regular combine or mower 
sickle can be cut into proper lengths. 





























7. Top view of a simple and easily constructed 
center-cut mower with a slotted sickle drive. 
A straight shaft with a crank on one end is 
mounted on the frame to drive the sickle by 
means of a vertical drive slot. The sickle can 


be driven from the center or the end. 
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8. Front view of Fig. 7 showing the drive con- 
struction. The vertical drive slot is made from 
¥%-inch angle iron welded to a flat strap 
which is riveted to the sickle. A reinforcing 
piece is welded to each side of the slot frame. 
The slot is made high enough to allow direct 


driving with a straight shaft. 


A new turbine-duster driven 
from Jeep power take-off. 


The military Jeep has probably 
been the’ most popularized machine 
of the war. Whether the Civilian 
Jeep will be accepted with equal ep. 
thusiasm will depend upon its econ. 
omy of operation, adaptability to the 
purposes for which it is designed 
and its initial cost. A place in agri- 
culture and fruit growing for the 
Jeep seems to be assured. 


aie i 
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FROM THE ARMED FORCES 
TO THE FARM FORCES 


By GILBERT MEISTER 


Fi UIT growers have long been ac- 
quainted with hybrids in plants, but 
here is something new, a mechanical 
hybrid! The new farm Jeep of 
Willys-Overland Motors is packed 
full of new ideas and uses for. the 
farm and orchard. It combines the 
four basic functions of the tractor, 
light truck, mobile power unit and 
passenger conveyance. 

Though designed after the mili- 
tary Jeep, the civilian Jeep possesses 
some changes which make it more 
adaptable to farm operations. The 
civilian model develops 30 horse- 
power on the belt, sufficient to do 
many of the farm belt jobs. Its 
weight is 2600 pounds, or 170 pounds 
heavier than the military model. 
Weight is to its advantage in draw- 
bar work. The Grange League Fed- 
eration, Ithaca, New York, in their 
research found it could satisfactorily 
pull one 16-inch or one 18-inch plow, 


af 


Here the postwar Jeep is shown pulling a seven-itich tandem disc harrow. 
Among the many and various farm applications of this modern vehicle are: 


disking, mowing, raking, threshing, baling, 


but used more gas than a tractor 
of comparable power. The Jeep did ee ae Seo, ae 
the job faster, however. In most op- Th i : b d effect; Ke 

Soe ae . e new Jeep can be used effectively to operat 
erations, tests have pointed to more —g tree spraying unit. Its low silhouette and mo. 
speedy accomplishments than with bility make it particularly useful in orchard work 
tractors of comparable size. 

The farm Jeep can find a place in 
orchards in helping to do certain 
jobs. It has possibilities in pulling 
wagons and trailers for gathering in 
fruit, hauling supplies and other 
general hauling work about the farm 
and orchard. It may be used to pull 
a small sprayer driven by the power 
take-off on the Jeep. In removing 
trees from the orchard, it can be used 
to buzz the trees into wood in a 
hurry. 

For the small orchardist, the Jeep 
may be used as an all-purpose mo- 
bile power unit, and for the larger 
grower, it coull become an extra 
power unit used to supplement the 
tractor in various operations. 


* 


i oad ast Dew f we 
The Postwar Jeep with its power take-off dow 
a quick and efficient job buzzing wood. Its fou 


wheel drive and mobility carry power to the job. 


ber pate ae x el Sk, eR RS + 5! B 
The Jeep, especially adapted for peacetime work, combines four fune 


_ tions of tractor, light truck, mobile power unit, and passengef 
shelling and grinding corn. conveyance. This Jeep is opetating a two-bottom 18-inch plow. 
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Facts about tractor 


UNDREDS of different tread de- 

signs have been tried out and 
tested by B.F.Goodrich engineers in 
order to learn more about traction so 
that they could give you the best trac- 
tion available. 

The tread design used on B. F. Good- 
fich tractor tires is the ome design 
which the engineers found best under 
all types of working conditions. Here 
are some of the reasons why: 

Cleats are arranged in pairs. One is 
long and one is short. They give a 
continuous, overlapping grip on the 
soil. You get full traction, a steady 
pull. Slippage is lessened. Work is 
done faster. 

The best height for the cleats is de- 
termined to the hundredth of an inch. 


oe i 
ol 


Cleats in pairs ... 


If cleats are too high they are apt to 
bend, reduce traction. They may even 
chip or break off. Low cleats cut down 
on traction. Each cleat in a B. F. Good- 
rich tire is shaped like a pyramid, 
reinforced at the base so it won't tear 
loose. 

There are no mud-catching pockets 
in B. F. Goodrich tires. The tread has 
an open center. It’s self-cleaning. Be- 
cause of this open design, the tire 
tread is flexible. It gives as it rolls. 
Mud and trash drop out. 

All this adds up to extra traction — 
added bite, grip, and pull to handle 
the hardest jobs with big savings on 
time and fuel. For any tractor or imple- 
ment tire need, see the B.F.Goodrich 
man next time you are in town. 


Can’t tear loose ... 


PDE» eer i Bae Ee 7 abi ay 


Write for Farmer's Handbook— 
If you did not receive a copy of the 
1945 Farmer’s Handbook and Almanac 
send us your name and address for a 
free copy. This book contains 68 
pages of helpful information on trac- 
tor tires, care of farm machinery, use 
of liquid weights in tractor tires, 
handyman hints, how to use concrete 
on the farm, painting information, 
gestation table, facts on silos and silage, 
and much other money-saving infor- 
mation. Address Dept. 228, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


Farm Service Tires 














STATE NEWS 





OREGON—Renewed interest in straw- | 


berry growing in Oregon is indicated by 
the 175 acres of the Marshall strawberry 
planting stock which has been entered for 
field inspections and strawberry plant cer- 
tification this year. If all fields could 
pass inspections which are rigid, there 
would be in prospect about 18 million 
certified plants. Strawberry “yellows,” a 
serious virus disease, must be combatted 
at all times in the case of the Marshall 
variety. Once a plant contracts the dis- 
ease, it never recovers, but it does live 
for years and produces new plants which 
are always diseased. The disease can be 
carried from infected plants to disease- 
free plants by insects. At times the spread 
of “yellows” in the field by insects is very 
’ complete and rapid. 

Diseased strawberry plants produce 
very small yields of an inferior quality 
fruit. 

Oregon strawberry acreage teclined 
sharply following the low below-cost-of- 
production price allowed in 1942. Now 
that the price to the growers is more fa- 
vorable, there is intention to plant if dis- 
ease-free planting stock is available. 

The Oregon State Horticultural Society 
has decided to hold no annual meeting 
this year in compliance with war regula- 
tions.—O. T. McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 


NEBRASKA—tThe apple crop in eastern 
Nebraska is one of the shortest in many 
years and no doubt the quality will be 
about as poor as we have had for some 
time. The extremely wet weather early 
in the season was favorable for scab and 
unfavorable for setting of fruit. When 
the June drop was over, many trees had 
very little left to make spraying worth- 
while so some of the growers just put 
their sprayers in the shed and left them 
there for the rest of the season. 
However, the grape crop and peach crop 
are better than last year. Black raspber- 
ries were a disappointment due to frost 
injury.—E. H. Hoppert, Sec’y, Lincoln. 


MINNESOTA — The Minnesota apple 
crop this year is one of the poorest on 
record. Early prospects were fairly good 
but there was an unusually heavy June 
drop probably resulting from late spring 
frosts. At the same time a very severe 
scab infection developed which further 
reduced crop prospects—J. D. Winter, 
Sec’y, Mound. 


ARKANSAS—Arkansas’ fruit prospects, 
on the whole, began at the “bottom this 
.year and have steadily deteriorated since 
the beginning. The worst spring and early 
summer in perhaps fifty years had its ef- 
fect. 

In the northwest section of the state, 
where most of the apples and grapes are 
grown, there is approximately 10 percent 
of a yield for each fruit. Peaches in the 
section are almost a total failure, cherries 
completely so. 

South of the mountains, the peach sec- 
tions fared better, having a fair yield and 
quality—Thomas Rothrock, Sec’y, Spring- 
dale. ; 


IOW A—lIowa’s fruit crop this year is very 
short. Early blooming and late frosts 
combined with poor pollinating weather 
at blossoming time greatly reduced the 
fruit prospects. Several growers in 
southeastern Iowa have nearly a full 
crop of fruit which is of good size and 
quite clean. First brood codling moth 
were mostly fairly light but did cause 
considerable damage in a few orchards. 
We are expecting a heavier second brood 
and expecting it late again this year, as 
was the case in 1944. Apple scab has 
been very serious this year, although it 
has been well controlled in well-sprayed 
orchards. The best peach crop since 1940 
is in prospect. We have very little com- 
mercial production of peaches in Iowa. 
Practically all of our peach trees are 
found in the southern three tiers of 
counties. In all, it looks like perhaps we 
have about 25% of a crop of apples this 
year —H. E. Nichols, Assistant Extension 
Horticulturist, Ames. 


KENTUCKY—San Jose Scale in Ken- 
tucky peach orchards has now become a 
quite serious problem. About 5 years ago one 
of our peach growers in his orchard of 7000 
trees had a heavy carry over of scale and 


soon after harvest found the sca] 

ing to the extent that from ait pe 
ances the scale would literally wipe “ 
his orchard before the dormant enon 
During early August we conducted an ro 


“periment using a tank each of 2 perc 


4 percent, and 6 percent summer oi] mak 
ing a.thorough application. Close observa. 
tions were made each day for about a 
week and no injury resulted on any of the 
three experimental plots, so the whole 
orchard was covered at once with a 3 per- 
cent summer oil spray. Our entomology 
men made an accurate check up and 
claimed we killed a very high percent of 
the young gpale—at least the owner saved 
his peach orchard. ° 


The last half of July has been perfect 
weather for the spread of San Jose scale 
so we feel that an application of summer 
oil spray applied at once is our best 
recommendation for saving our peach or- 
chards, this to be followed in late fal} or 
early winter with the regular dormant 
spray —W. W. Magill, Sec.-Treas., Leg. 
ington. i 


MONTANA—Apple prospects are some- 
what down from earlier estimates due to 
heavy drop caused by cold and rainy 
weather during the blooming period and 
resulting in imperfect pollinization. The 
quality of the crop, however, will be good 
and the demand is apparently going to be 
heavy. In fact a considerable number of 
cars have already been contracted for at 
satisfactory prices.—George L. Knight, 
Sec’y, Missoula. 


WASHINGTON—Our summer meeting 
on July 17 in Yakima and 18 in Wenat- 
chee went over in fine shape. Holding a 
summer meeting was an experiment with 
(Continued on page 36) 
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are made. 


LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 


What is arsenate of lead? Where does it come from? How is it made? Such 
thoughts frequently come into the mind of the fruit grower as he mixes a solu- 
tion for bis spray tank. We have, therefore, asked Dr. E. D. Witman, Research 
Associate, Obio State University Research Foundation, to write a series of articles 
in plain English on the many chemicals now used by fruit growers.—Editors. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


* Arsenate of lead is a deadly stomach poison which is used to control such chewing 
insects as codling moth, curculio, maggots, etc. Some growers call it lead arsenate or 
simple “lead.” About 80,000,000 pounds are used each year, and it is the most 
effective and widely used insecticide. Its production is simple. 

In various smelting operations, a by-product known in chemistry as arsenic trioxide 
(white arsenic), is obtained. It is the raw material from which all arsenical insecticides 


In the manufacture of lead arsenate, arsenic trioxide is first combined with oxygen to 
make arsenic pentoxide which is then reacted with lead oxide (litharge). 
Lead arsenate is only very slightly soluble in water and is thus not likely to cause spray 











damage. However, like all arsenical compounds, on standing in water (or dew) lead 
arsenate slowly decomposes, forming complex basic lead arsenates and water soluble 
arsenic. For this reason various “safeners," chief among which is lime, are added to 
lead arsenate spray suspensions. It is sometimes advantageous to use certain iron, zinc 
or copper compounds for this purpose. The damaging water soluble arsenic is frequently 
liberated from lead arsenate by hard water or by soaps. 

The highly uniform chemical and physical properties of lead arsenate are responsible 
for its superior adhesive properties. 

Lime sulfur decomposes lead arsenate (and there is little we can do about it), form. 
ing black lead sulfide and water soluble arsenic. The fungicidal property of the lime 
sulfur is thus destroyed and the soluble arsenic burns foliage. It is considered good 
practice to add lime sulfur and lime to the tank before adding the lead arsenate, since 
the small amount of lime sulfur in the “heel” from the former spray may decompose 
the lead arsenate. Lead arsenate “dynamite” spray mixtures will be discussed in a 
subsequent article. 

Basic lead arsenate is used only under conditions where spray injury is very likely 
or where the insects are easy to control. It is much less soluble in water than standard, 


lead arsenate. 
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A one-minute demonstration of the 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 





The 
Ferguson System 


turned the tractor 
into a 
farming machine 











One of MANY adeatilages 


.. With the Ferguson System Each Attached implement 
Becomes Self-Propelled and Avtomatically-Controlled 


The Disc Harrow, Cultivator, Plow and Tiller, shown in 
the above picture, are implements in the modern sense. 
With the Ferguson System, each in its turn, when at- Pie rR ] > eal Aree : ; 
tached to the Ford-Ferguson Tractor, becomes a self- ], Implements attach in 60 seconds 9 Attached implements go back- 
propelled and automatically-controlled implement. * or less! No need for wrenches,a0 =~" ward as easily as forward! No 

It’s easy to see how self-propelled and automatically- auts 00 tighten, 20 parts to lose. Donn aga time font in 
controlled implements get work done faster, and take 
the drudgery out of field work. 

But that is only one of the many advantages of the 
Ferguson System. At the right are four more advantages 
which make the Ferguson System the outstanding news 
in every farming community. 

See for yourself how you can do your farm work faster 
and easier. Follow up this one-minute demonstration on 
paper with a demonstration of the Ferguson System on 
your own farm. “4 NP eat Pe : 

SORE NS Se Poko E Sate 
3 Finger tip control permits a child 4 Front and rear wheels can be 
* to do a strong man’s work! No * quickly spaced to fit any crop! No 


heavy levers, no ropes, no cables. adjustments meeded in steering 
ism. 



















Ask Your Friendly Ferguson Dealer for a Demonstration 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. . DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















EPHRAIM BULL 
AND THE CONCORD GRAPE 


(Continued from page 12) 


“Rockwood,” in honor of Judge E. 
Rockwood Hoar, a lifelong friend of 
Mr. Bull. It was a strong grower, 
prolific, black, ripening with Moore’s 
Early. Mr. Bull claimed that Moore’s 
Early was one of his own seedling 
originations, which a laborer had stol- 
en from him and sold to Mr. Moore. 

Another was named “Cottage.” It 
was described as a strong grower, 
with healthy thick leaves, bunch 
smaller than Concord, black, heavy 
bloom, skin thick, pleasant flavor, 
large seeds, and ripening a few days 
before Concord. 

The third was called “August 
Rose,” because it was supposed to 
ripen in late August—which it seldom 
did, however—and because the ber- 
ries, quite large, were of a showy rose 
amber color. ~ 

Mr. Bull’s favorite was a white 
grape, of fine quality and. delicious 
flavor, which he named the “Esther.” 
Of it he said: “I have long cherished 
a desire to name the best grape I could 
raise after my dear dead mother, and 
I have called this one by her name, 
because I feel it is as near perfection 
as I shall ever attain.” 


A Gréat Leader 


The Concord occupies a unique po- 
sition as a leader. First, jt leads as a 
progenitor of other varieties. Among 
the most familiar sorts of Concord 
parentage stand the Worden, Martha, 
Niagara, Diamond, Moore’s Early, 
Highland, Brighton, Black Eagle, and 
others. Next, it is listed as the princi- 
pal variety in the majority of the 
states in which the American grapes 
are grown. - 

The Concord, technically identified 
as of the species Vitis Labrusca—‘“the 
wild vine”—is often used in grape 
books and bulletins as the standard 
for comparisons, thus: — 

Lightfoot—tripens after Concord. 

Hartford—tripens a few days be- 
fore Concord. 

Eaton—not as sweet as Concord, 
but less foxy. : 

Eclipse—ripens about one month 
before Concord. 

Willis—fruit larger than Concord, 
both in bunch and berry. 

Paragon, Magnate, Niagara, Ulster, 
Prolific—ripen with Concord. 

That the Concord may be related to 
the Catawba—which ranks as an ex- 
cellent all-purpose grape and one of 
the most interesting American vari- 
eties—is indicated in a letter Mr. Bull 


wrote January 1854 to G. M. Hovey, 
editor of the Magazine of Horticul- 
ture, in which he said, in part: “The 
Concord grape is a seedling in the sec- 
ond generation, of our native grape 
... being at that time the only seedling 
I had raised which showed a decided 
improvement on the wild type . . . The 
seedling from which the Concord was 
raised grew near to a Catawba, and it 
is quite possible was impregnated by 
it, it having the flavor of that variety.” 


Thus, apparently, one of nature’s. 


own choice seedlings was standing by 
to exercise prenatal influence upon 
another . : . and syrely no other grape 
on the continent was so well-qualified 
for the privilege as the Catawba. 

Concord cuttings went to Europe 
direct from Mr. Bull’s own vineyard, 
in the late 70’s or early 80’s when the 
phylloxera was attacking the vine- 
yards of France, and the Emperor 
Napoleon had sent an agent to Amer- 
ica to investigate local conditions. The 
agent called upon Nicholas Long- 
worth, grandfather of the late Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, 
who had a vineyard of Catawabas near 
Cincinnati, and also upon Mr. Bull at 
Concord. Mr. Bull presented the agent 
with a bunch of Concord cuttings to 
be delivered to the Emperor. 

The Concord caught public fancy 
like a popular song, doing all Mr. 
Bull could hope, except to make him 
wealthy. 

It would seem that, as a special 
honor of national significance, the year 
1949 might well be observed as the 
centennial of the bifth of a great fruit. 


Record of Awards 
Mr. Bull’s story would not be com- 


plete without a list of some of the 
recognitions accorded him. The foJ. 
lowing data are from the records of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Spo. 
ciety : 

1854—-Gratuity of $10 to E. w 
Bull for his liberal show of Concord 
grapes. 

1855—To E. W. Bull, for Concord 
grapes, a silver medal. 

1856—The Concord is now widely 
disseminated, and some are strenuoys 
in its favor. . 

1857—To E. W. Bull, for best 
specimens of native grapes at annual 
exhibition, $5. Similar small awards 
were given to Mr. Bull ver a period 
of years for other, unnamed, seed- 
lings which he originated. 

1873—The Committee on Fruits re- 
ported the Concord the most popular 
of all grapes, and declared .. . “it js 
safe to say that Mr. Bull has been the 
means of affording the enjoyment of 
good grapes to thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of people who would not other- 
wise have tasted them.” 

1874—Gold Medal of the Society, 
valued at $60.00, awarded to E. W, 
Bull, for the production of the best 
hardy seedling grape, the Concord, 
which has proved, after a thorough 
trial, to be universally adapted to gen- 
eral cultivation throughout the Unit- 
ed States, and to be the most reliable 
grape for vineyard cultivation in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bull’s talents were given recog- 
nition also from other sources. He was 
elected a legislator and served in the 
House in 1854, and in the Senate the 
following year. Governor Gardner 
appointed him House Chairman of the 
Committee of Agriculture. He was 
also made a member at large of the 
State Board of Agriculture, a position 
he filled for twelve years, and, quot- 
ing Secretary Flint, “did more prob- 
ably than any other man, through the 
admirable papers which he furnished, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HERE'S AN IDEA FOR 
FANCY FRUIT PACKAGING 


Fruit Growers, here is something 
ou need for your fancy fruit trade. 
t is a neat, durable, attractively col- 

ored split cane basket. You or ee 
friends may want to make a gift of 
fruit to a returning serviceman or 
friend. The housewife can also use 
the basket for a sewing kit, shopping 
purposes, or other household use. 

There is a place in every market for 
at least a small quantity of really 
fancy fruit, and these baskets can 
readily be obtained. An attractive 
basket can do much to dress up your 








fruit to meet the best of society. 
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flece  ¢4...GRAHAM-PAIGE’S 
New Scientific Farm Implement _ 













The Rototiller is a revolutionary new 
power-tool for scientific tillage of the 
soil. It has already won enthusiastic 
endorsement from thousands of users 
all over America. The powerful slashing 
action of Rototiller’s whirling steel tines 
prepares a deep, loose, thoroughly 
crumbled seedbed or moisture-retaining 
mulch without the use of plow, disk or 
harrow. Yet it operates with amazing 
economy, because the rapidly rotating 
tines help to propel the machine forward, 
instead of lending additional drag as is 
the case with conventiona] implements. 

Only the handy “‘walking models” are 
being manufactured at the present time. 
But Rototillers have already been 
developed in special tractor-drawn 
types, for large-scale farming, that will 
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'm The agricultural experts 
of Graham-Paige’s new 
Farm Equipment Division 

» have other exciting plans 
already well under way. 

New improved tractors, 

= big field-type Rototillers, 

m=) and several practical new 
w= farm implements, will all 
be made in our big plant 
at Warren, Ohio. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Model B1-4 


“MADE TO ORDER” FOR THE 


FRUIT GROWER! 


NEW POWER-DRIVE! 

Amazingly simple new drive 
transmits power to rotating 

—~ . : se 

tines with minimum of loss. 





soon go into full quantity production. 

The new Model B1-4, illustrated 
above, makes an excellent extra power- 
tool for the average farm, or a primary 

-implement for the fruit, vegetable or 
berry farm, vineyard, grove, orchard, 
nursery, estate, or garden. It will oper- 
ate well in confined areas where tractors 
or teams would be out of the question, 
often doing work formerly requiring 
large crews with hand tools. 

The Rototiller mixes organic materials 
and fertilizers thoroughly into the soil 
where they can feed the roots of the crop. 
“Once over” is usually enough to prepare 
ground for immediate planting. It is 
even used for mixing soil and cement 
in a remarkable new time-and-labor- 
saving method of preparing concrete 
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walks, drives and airstrips for both military 
and civilian use. ~ 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it in 
for information about the Rototillers 
already available_and others soon to come. 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, Farm 
Equipment Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Yes, there’s a new kind of car a-coming! And 
Graham-Paige’s Board Chairman, Joseph W. 
Frazer, known for his strong and far-sighted 
leadership, is getting ready. to build a great 
new car under his own name—the Frazer! 


THERE'S A 
NEW KIND OF CAR F 

















Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 

Farm Equipment Division 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please send me complete information about ROTOTILLER, for 
scientific tillage of the soil without plow, disk or harrow. 

[J Please send facts about dealer franchise. (A few choice 
territories available for qualified dealers.) 





Name 






























Handle Peak Production Easily 


Cold storage operators are loud in their 
praise of Rapid-Wheel Portable Gravity 
Conveyors that easily handle peak loads. 
Man-power shortage holds no fears for 
them when seasonal harvests demand quick 
handling of perishables from trucks to 
sorting table . . . to storage. 

Let gravity and “Rapid-Wheel” work for 
you. Units are available for many uses 
where crates, boxes and bags are handled. 
Light weight, easy to handle and simple to 
assemble, Rapid-Wheel Conveyor units can 
be mvved about. to fit changing needs. There 
are models to suit your particular require- 
ments. Write for detailed information. 


Offices in Principa! Cities 





THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 











FRUIT GROWERS! 


KER-O-KIL 
WEED 
BURNERS 


are available to you! 
Used for weed burning, 
disinfecting, etc. 

Write for FREE Circular 44E 


KER-O-KiL MFG. CO. 


Redwood City, Calif. 
Or Gettysburg, Pa. 















GIFT FRUIT BASKETS 


Strongly Made of Split Cane with Stripes of 
Color. Half Bushel Basket With Cover— 
Diameter of Base 12”; Height, 1114”. Bundles 
—10 Baskets Wrapped in Native Matting. 

+ Minimum Order Two 
Bundles — Immediate 
Delivery 2/10 Net 30 


FRED LEIGHTON’S 

MEXICAN IMPORTS 

Inguiries invited con- 

we cerning our wide range 

A of hand woven durable 
@ basketware, 

Wholesale Showrooms 
129 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 3 

Executive Offices ‘ 
24 University Place, 
New York City 3 


















Don't fall out of trees or off 
i. slippery ladders. Get a 


s FRUIT PICKER 

6-Ft. Handle $2.25 
(not mailable) 

SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 














2021 Gay St,, Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 





EPHRAIM BULL AND THE CONCORD GRAPE 


(Continued from page 24) 


to awaken an interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the grape.” 

In April and May, 1865, Mr. Bull 
delivered three lectures on ‘‘Grapes 
and Grape Culture” at Harvard. He 
also often spoke at horticultural meet- 
ings and agricultural fairs. 

In 1872 the State Board of Agri- 
culture presented him with a silver 
trophy for seedlings, similar to the 
one he had received from the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

And, shortly before his death—he 
lacked six months of reaching ninety 
—Mr. Bull’s heart was gladdened by 
a timely check for $100, which came 
from the American Association of 
Nurserymen, with the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, By the American Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen assembled at 
their Nineteenth Annual Convention, 
that, recognizing the great value to the 
vast mass of amateur grape growers, 
as well as to the vineyardist, of the 
Concord, and learning that Mr. E. W. 
Bull, the originator of the valuable 
grape, is in advanced age, without the 
earthly possessions which should be 
his reward for his past services, we 
hereby tender him the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars, a freewill offering 
from the members of this Association, 
as a slight appreciation of our esteem 
for him and of the great benefit he has 
bestowed upon the Horticultural 
World. 


{W. H. Albaugh) 
lIrving House {§ 


The Greeley Prize 


The Concord won the Greeley. prize 
of $100 in 1866 and a silver cup at 
Cincinnati two years later. The end 
Horace Greeley had in view in offer- 
ing the prize was to stimulate produc- 
tion of new and better vines. It was 
given through The American Insti- 
tute of the City of New York, and 
was won by William H. Goldsmith, 
of Newark, New Jersey, who, as re- 
corded in the proceedings of the 
“Farmers’ Club,” at a meeting of the 
American Institute, held October 23, 
1866, “‘made the best exhibition of the 
Concord grape at the late fruit show 
of the Institute.” 

Mr. Greeley, who about that time 
wrote a book entitled, “What I Know 
of Farming,” in which he presented 
“a series of brief and homely exposi- 
tions of practical agriculture as an 
art based upon science,” did not seem 
to think that the Concord deserved 
the award—that was in 1869—al- 
though he is generally credited with 
having said, later, that “The Concord 
is the grape for the millions.” 


Signed Committee 


Concord Grape Not Perfect 

The very best of grapes, like the 
best of human beings, is not exact} 
perfect, and even the Concord, 
as it is, still has a few faults. These 
as given in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1689, are: 

“Mediocrity in quality ; lack of rich. 
ness, delicacy of flavor, and aroma: 
great foxiness, objectionable to many: 
large and abundant seeds that are dif. 
ficult to separate from the flesh: 
tough, astringent skin, inclined % 
crack ; berries inclined to shell from 
stem after picking ; rapid loss of flayor 
after ripening ; does not ship and keep 
as well-as many other varieties; and 
being essentially a northern gra 
when grown in the South becomes 
susceptible to fungi and ripens up. 
evenly.” 

There remains therefore much 
room for the evolutionary process to 
continue its quest for the desired goal 
in grapes, and it may be assumed that 
the two inseparable co-workers—Na- 
ture and Man—will keep on experi- 
menting, till many more and better 
varieties of the luscious fruit are pro- 
duced. 


Perhaps the goal has been attained 
in a new grape called the “Early 
Giant’’—the first grape to receive a U, 
S. Patent. What a pity Mr. Bull could 
not have foreseen the need of protect- 
ing his interest in the Concord ina 
similar manner! This new grape also 
was originated from a seedling—by 
Herman J. B. Weiderkehr, of Altus, 
Arkansas, successful grape grower in 
that state. The Early Giant is de- 
clared to be the largest known grape 
of all hardy varieties, and a producer 
of tremendous tonnage. The berries 
often measure one-and-one-eighth 
inches in diameter. 

The Early Giant was bought in 
1928 by Stark Brothers’ Nurseries, 
of Louisiana, Missouri, and is han- 
dled exclusively by them. This nurs- 
ery was established in 1816, and was 
already doing a flourishing business 
when the Concord appeared a hun- 
dred years ago. 


Portrait of Mr. Bull 


An intimate delineation of Mr. 
Bull, with pathetic aspects, was given 
in a paper prepared by William Bar- 
rett, and read by him in 1898 at a 
meeting of the Concord Social Circle, 
of which Mr. Bull had been a member. 

“The Concord Social Circle,” quot- 
ing from a letter from the Concord 
Antiquarian Society, “probably orig- 
inated in the Committee of Safety. It 

(Continued on page 28) 
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When Knights were Bold...they were not so Big 


Most of America’s fighting men 
couldn’t begin to squeeze into 
the armor of the Middle Ages. 
Nevertheless, wartime studies 
reveal that nearly half of our 
population suffers from dietary 
deficiencies, while yet having 
enough to eat. 

This serious problem is being 
tackled with typical American 
thoroughness by physicians, 
dietitians, food processors and 
scientists. In an ever-expand- 
ing program of research for 
better nutrition, the ten great 
laboratories at Anheuser-Busch 
have made some significant 
contributions. 

Many tons of specially grown 
food yeasts have been produced 
by Anheuser-Busch to fortify 
the diets of the armed forces. 


Our plant has become the 
world’s biggest source of natu- 
ral. B Complex vitamins for 
pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and food processors. 

Protein is the most impor- 
tant food element found in 
meat, fish, eggs and dairy 
products. Specially grown food 
yeasts, yielding a high ratio of 
protein containing the ten ami- 
no acids established as neces- 
sary for normal health, have 
been produced in vast quanti- 
ties for dietary purposes. 

Our diet kitchen has found 
dozens of ways to incorporate 
these highly nutritious food 
yeasts into economical, body- 
building dishes, each with a 
delicious flavor. 

Food yeasts, produced by 


Anheuser-Busch, are specially 
grown for their nutritional 
value. Do not confuse them with 
the compressed, fermentable yeasts 
you have previously known. 


age le 
ANHEUSER } 


fee H, INC. 
. y 


Manufacturers of food and drug prod- 
ucts interested in nutrition fortifica- 
tion; hospitals, war plants, institutions; 
physicians and dietitians requiring 
dietary supplements rich in proteins 
and high in Natural B Complex Vita- 
mins, are urged to write us for com- 
plete information on the nutritional 
value and multiple uses of “Dried 
Food Yeasts.” 












You ean usually rel upon 
the services of the dealer who 


sells products of KNOWN 


high quality ... brands 


that have enjoved publie 
acceptance over the ears. 


TAGE BATTERY COMPANG 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE 


(Continued from page 26) 


was formed about 1778, for free dis. 
cussion, etc. It was a club of aboyt 
twenty-five townsmen of Concord, jn 
all occupations, and is still limited to 
twenty-five members. It meets eve 

Tuesday evening, and is still active.” 

We learn from Mr. Barrett’s paper 
that almost unconsciously the Concord 
grape slipped out of the hands of its 
originator, filling the coffers of others 
but bringing little money to his. Mr. 
Bull did make an effort to get money 
out of the Concord, having circulated 
a handsome poster, but seemed to lack 
the faculty of pushing his product, 
such as the proverbial Yankee nurs- 
eryman had, and so the profit that 
should have been his went elsewhere. 
This was a bitter thought to Mr. Bull 
and seemed to affect his whole temper- 
ament, being particularly noticeable in 
his home life. While he was in politics 
and public life he was careful and 
even elegant in his dress. He wore a 
silk hat, shaved meticulously, and 
adorned his head with a glossy wig of 
wavy yellow-brown hair of moderate 
length. But after his retirement, and 
domestic misfortunes, a_ startling 
transformation occurred. He sud- 
denly appeared as an old man, with 
snow-white head, nearly bald, often- 
est seen in a dressing gown and little 
silk cap, tending his plants lovingly. 

The four seedlings already men- 
tioned would have brought fame and 
money to him, Mr. Barrett said, for 
they were worthy of cultivation, but 
as a matter of fact he realized little, 
if anything, from them. With ad- 
vancing age hé had grown more and 
more suspicious and distrustful. He 
was living alone, and solitude was con- 
ducive to brooding over troubles and 
disappointments. 

“To my oft-repeated question, 
‘Why don’t you put these on the mar- 
ket’?” Mr. Barrett wrote, “he would 
reply, ‘There are no honest nursery- 
men ; I shall be cheated.’ And then he 
would cite instances where he had been 
swindled, some of which were un- 
doubtedly true, as I have since dis- 
covered from his papers.” 

The “Cottage” grape seems to have 


been circulated, however, for we find 


it described in “Foundations of Amer- 
ican Grape Culture,” by T. V. Mun- 
son, of Denison, Texas, published in 
1909. Says Mr. Munson: “The Cot- 
tage is a sister of Concord . . . similar 
in appearance, but smaller in cluster 
... It is now generally discarded.” 
As the years slipped by Mr. Bull 
grew poorer and feebler, while his 
buildings kept pace with him in decay. 
His friends tried to persuade him to 
give up and come in town, where he 
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could be better cared for, but he would 
not listen to suggestions that he leave 
his old home. Judge Hoar bought the 
estate, permitting Mr. Bull to continue 
as occupant of the house. In 1893 the 
indge sold the property to Mrs. Dan- 
iel Lothrop, a neighbor and admirer 
of Mr. Bull, who had dreams of pre- 
serving the place as a memorial to 
him. Late in the autumn of that year 
Mr. Bull climbed the low slanting 
roof of the house to repair a leak. 
He slipped and fell to the ground, and 
though not seriously injured the shock 
to his system resulted in pneumonia, 
which almost proved fatal. As winter 
came, and his friends found it impos- 
sible to give him proper care in his 
dilapidated home, he finally consented, 
though reluctantly, to be taken to the 
Concord Home for the Aged. It was 
at this time that he received the $100 
gift from the Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Bull was the father of three 
children—a daughter and two sons. 
The boys died in middle life, after go- 
ing west. The daughter, Mary Ellen, 
married a son of the Lauriat for 
whom Mr. Bull first worked. Mrs. 
Bull died May 8, 1891, at the home of 
her daughter in Medford, Massachu- 
setts, having lived there for twenty 
years. She was spoken of as a most 
estimable lady, of a sweet disposition 
and retiring nature, and devoted to 
her family. The married life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bull had been happy, re- 
ports Mr. Barrett, until Mr. Bull’s 
maiden sister came to live with them. 

Late in September, 1895, Mr. Bull 
became sick, and after a brief illness 
passed away .. . “from old age and 
general dissolution.”” Funeral services 
were held in the Unitarian Church, 
and he was laid at rest in Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery in the family lot. His 
grave is marked by a good-sized native 
boulder, with a bronze tablet bearing 
the following inscription : 

Epti.raim Wales Bull 
The originator of the Concord Grape 

Born in Boston March 4, 1806 
Died in Concord September 26, 1895 
He sowed—others reaped. 


Around the inscription runs a 
gtapevine representing the Concord 
grape. This memorial was erected 
by his daughter. 


Mrs. Lothrop’s dream of a cottage 
memorial to Mr. Bull came true with- 
in five years after his death. It was 
called Grapevine Cottage. The event 
was featured by the Boston Herald 
in its issue for Saturday, April 14, 
1900, under the heading: “Humble 
Cottage of Ephraim W. Bull to be Re- 
dedicated on Monday.” 

The reporter who wrote the story 
sketched this pretty scene from Mr. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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You could scarcely call this battle-scarred route a road, but the GMC 
Army truck with its powerful “270” engine driving through all six wheels _ 
takes it in stride. A GMC is powered for punishment . . . built to work 
under the most adverse conditions where bombs have blasted roads and 
bridges . . . where rains have made a sea of mud . . . where extreme tem- 
peratures make it “tough going” for any vehicle. A GMC can “take it” 
under fire, too. During a recent invasion, an exploding enemy shell 
damaged chassis and body of a GMC. But despite the damage, it carried 
load after load of supplies before a maintenance crew had time to make 
repairs. In every theater of war, this fighting reputation is being multi- 
plied a thousandfold. For the “‘six-by-six” and other GMC trucks and 
*(Ducks’” delivered to the Armed Forces number over 575,000. 

In addition to being one of the largest producers of 

military vehicles, GMC also manufactures many 

commercial trucks for essential users. Civilian 

GMCs are powered by engines of the same basic 

design as the famous ‘‘270,’’ used in the GMC 


“*six-by-six’’ . .. the ‘Workhorse of the Army.” 
nore WAR BONDS 


yee ee nana 
Wer" 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
a. GENERAL MOTORS —=1, 


Zany 
Tm ©LO nel 
HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES... 
VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 






































Highest prices 
for 
railroad ties 


OPA authorizes top prices 
fo step up production 


The railroads urgently need crossties. They are 
needed now — will be needed regularly to enable 
the railroads to continue meeting the need for vital 
transportation. 


Demand has outstripped the supply from usual 
sources. So.we ask American farmers to help. 


Cut and sell some of your timber. Even if you have 
only a few dozen trees of right size and kind, it will 
help relieve a critical situation. 


Prices are good — increase your income — cut now. 


For exact details get in touch with your railroad 
agent or your nearest tie producer or contractor. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 














PROMISING GRAPE 
VARIETIES 


(Continued from page 11) 


idly. Portland has proved to be an 
excellent grape for the home and loca] 
markets. Older vines may lose their 
vigor and where this occurs graf. 
ing upon vigorous rootstocks is ree. 
ommended. 

Seneca, a cross between Lignan 
blanc, a French grape and the Qn. 
tario, was introduced in 1930 for trial 
The vine is vigorous but only mediym 
in hardiness and productiveness and 
is subject to downy mildew injury, Its 
clusters are medium in size and mod- 
erately compact while its berries are 
medium and oval in shape. The tex. 
ture is melting and the flavor sweet 
and vinous. Seneca is excellent to 
eat out of hand and is reported as 
desirable for wine. 


Other White Grapes 


Ripley, Brocton and Golden Muscat 
were introduced respectively in 1912 
1919, and 1927. The first two ripen 
in midseason and are very good in 
quality. Both are desirable for the 
home and the Ripley, a sister to On- 
tario, has merit for white wine. 

Golden Muscat, a cross between 
Muscat Hamburg and Diamond, was 
introduced for trial in 1927. Its vine 
is vigorous and productive and bears 
exceptionally large clusters of large, 
oval, golden-yellow berries of high 
quality. Although derived from a 
highly-flavored Muscat, it inherited 
only a slight amount of the Muscat 
aroma. Golden Muscat has been wide- 
ly tested and favorable reports have 
been received as far south as Guate- 
mala and California. In Georgia the 
skin is said to crack but very little 
cracking has been noted in the north. 
Like its Muscat parent, it produces 
some small berries that ripen earlier 
than the large ones. Although not as 
hardy as the Concord, it has proved 
sufficiently hardy for the grape areas 
in New York. In addition to its good 
dessert quality, it makes a desirable 
white wine. Unfortunately its skin is 
too tender for a good shipping grape 
and it requires a season as long as 
Catawba to ripen. 


Red Grapes 


Fewer good red grapes have been 
produced than either blacks or whites. 
Dunkirk, a cross between Brighton 
and Jefferson, was introduced in 1920. 
It produces a cluster that reminds one 
of the Delaware, although berries 
average larger and are less aromatic. 


In addition to its dessert qualities, it 


is reported as desirable for wine. 
Hanover, a Brighton by Niagara 
cross, was introduced in 1928. Al 
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though this variety is productive and 
roduces clusters above medium in 
size and berries of good quality, it 
has not attracted sufficient attention 
4g warrant general planting. 

Keuka, a high-quality, Jate-matur- 
ing red of excellent quality was de- 
rived from a cross between Chasselas 
Rose and Mills. Unfortunately its 
yine is not winter hardy, although at 
Lewiston, Idaho, it has. performed 
well and has proved to be a desirable 

ine variety. 

Pieter, ‘4 Chasselas Rose by Broc- 
ton cross, was introduced in 1937. 
This variety like Keuka is subject to 
mildew and requires thorough spray- 
ing. Vine is vigorous and productive ; 
dusters large and compact; berries 
medium in size, sweet, vinous and 
good in quality. Hector ripens after 
Concord. 

Yates, a Mills by Ontario cross, 
was introduced in 1937.. Vine is vig- 


_ orous and productive and its clusters 


and berries are large and attractive. 
Its flesh: is juicy, sweet and vinous 
and its skin sufficiently tough to make 
a good shipper. It ripens after Con- 
cord and has merit for both dessert 
and wine. 

Urbana, a cross between Ross and 
Mills, was introduced in 1912. Its 
main assets are its long keeping and 
good quality. It requires a long season 
to ripen and thorough spraying ‘since 
it is susceptible to downy mildew in- 
jury. 

Ruby derived by crossing Keuka 
with Ontario was introduced for trial 
in 1938, owing to its attractive red 
color and good quality. Its clusters 
are large, while its berries are medium 
in size, juicy, tender, sweet and 
vinous. Vine is vigorous and produc- 
tive but fruit ripens unevenly and 
requires a season longer than that of 
Concord. It has not been tested suf- 
ficiently to evaluate its possibilities. 

Any information in regard to the 
performance of the Station’s varieties 
will be appreciated, for recommenda- 
tions are based largely on such experi- 
ences. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES 
(Continued from page 15) 


thorough coverage are two important 
factors in spraying, regardless of the 
plant being sprayed. The materials 
and concentrations used against a par- 
ticular insect or disease are fairly con- 
stant the country over, but do vary 
some from one state to another. 
Therefore, a grower should consult 
his own State College concerning 
specific recommendations. As an ex- 
ample of how a grape spray schedule 
may be devised, the Michigan Spray- 
ing Calendar is presented on page 15. 
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TOUGH PLANES 
AND TOUGH PILOTS NEED TOUC 


The Navy’s great pilots loudly praise the tough 
fighting qualities of Grumman planes. Comments 
among them is the famous “Hellcat” more familiarly 
known as the “F6F.” Needless to add the tough fighting quali- 

ties of the pilots themselves are the _— factor in the superb 
combat records they have compiled. 

That’s why we are proud indeed that Champion Spark Plugs have 
played their part in these ships, have been equal to fantastic 
extremes of service and dependable: almost beyond belief. 

The traditional dependability of Champion Spark Plugs has 
been put to every conceivable test in their unnumbered war 
assignments, bringing new prestige to their world-wide 
reputation. Today the Champions you buy for your 
present war-weary car, truck, tractor or stationary en- 
gine are products of the same research and engineer- 
ing, the same basic materials and manufacturing 
skill as those used in our most powerful aircraft 
engines. Naturally they insure an extra measure 
of performance, economy and dependability in | 
your engine. =, 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION pives 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

















VALUABLE 
MANUALS 





A 
“SERVICE 
RIBBON” 


for 
BRIGGS & STRATTON 






Air Forces have award- 





THE Army 
ed us the “APPROVED” Quality 
Control Rating — official recogni- 
= = high —e of inspec- 
on during over J 
duction py ote Electric Ioh- 


eto help you PLAN 
FRUIT STORAGE 


Efficient cold storage of fruits and vege- 
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Fi 
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i 
Vid 


. sion necessary in making “yond 
“* tos is far more exacting than 
.,’ generally used. Yet we needed 
no changes — because for many 
years, this same watch-like preci- 

sion has been the outstanding fea- 
ture of Briggs & Stratton engines! 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP.» 


|  MUALWAUMEE 2, WIS.,USA. 
x vs fe 


tables requires more careful planning 





today than ever before—so before mak- 


ing plans get your FREE PALCO 


WOOL PLAN BOOKS PAALE@ 


—Don'tdelay—WRITE §& LIN: Tl TION 
TODAY. 



















THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 





Dept. AF—100 Bush Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





RiR-meVULlLED POWER 


NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES ¢ CHICAGO 








U.S. Govt. urges home fruit tree planting... NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 
72 Art Color Pages... FREE 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 
Tree Collections to encourage Victory Planting 
Specials in Roses and Shrubs c 


~~ varieties of re ba J save years A wait- 
ing—now ready.to National Hea! 
vounser yo dand Selected t 
. Ini wi 
horticulture, Burbank and Stark. 
Luscious fruits of mammoth size and ex- 



















Please send 1946 
“7 YEAR BOOK of Stark- | 
Y Burbank Prize Fruit, letc. 
roses in natural () Check here for special 10- 
stand 1/5th of cost to rage patrioti Stantt and hele aagonag | 
of cos encou ic ji 
ials i and roses. MAIL COUPON coday. i 


STARK WORSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., Box B- 35, Louisiana, Me. 


SPARE -TIME SALESMEN & WOMEN WANTED 
—Big —~ weekly. O. E. Griffin made exceptional 
earnings, -§. 40.01 in month spare time. ii t 
ch: in far as Govt. urges Home Fruit Free 
AS _ weekly. Liberal commission, 
valuable prizes. Free outfit. Free training. No in- 
iss ch . MailCoupon NOW! 


vestment. Don't mi: 


0) Check here for special over 20- 
tree proposition. 





Check here if interested in liberal Weekly Cash in 
x Sta 79 traor 


come Plan for Spare-time sellin 











LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—**THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE 


LIEPE METHODS, 3284.N.G@reen 
Dept. 5-40, Milwaukee, We Bay Ave.,T; tole) 48 38 
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KEEPING VINES VIGOROYs | 


(Continued from page 13) 


Ohio vineyard soils, it was learned 
that the organic matter losses 
ranged as high as 80% of what was 
originally present. Similarly great 
losses were noted for the total hitro- 
gen content of the soil. This decline 
in organic matter and nitrogen cop. 
tent of the soil has resulted from 
high rates of oxidation brought 
about by excessive tillage, no tf. 
placement through the use of coyer 
crops Or manure, and accentuated in 
many cases by the loss of most of the 
top soil by erosion. 


Accompanying the loss of organic 
matter and nitrogen has been a 
degradation of the surface soil. That 
is, a destruction of the ability of the 
surface soil to resist the dispersing 
action of heavy rains and become 
puddled which allows surface runoff 
instead of water penetration. Such 


results indicate that many of the 


grape growers of this region are 
raising grapes on soils which have 
markedly declined in physical and 
related chemical characteristics, 


Originally, thorough and frequent 
tillage was the best cultural practice 
because it effected a.rapid release of 
nutrients by the oxidation of ac- 
cumulated organic matter in the vir- 
gin soil. Thorough tillage can no 
longer release nutrients to the gfow- 
ing vines because the organic matter 
has been practically destroyed in 
many vineyatds. Thus at present 
excessive tillage simply aggravates 
the undesirable physical character of 
the soil vyhich has developed during 
long periods of tillage. 


This same study of Northern Ohio 
vineyard soils revealed some loss of 
mineral nutrient elements such as 
calcium, potassium and phosphorus. 
The amount of loss of these mineral 
elements:was not large enough in the 
majority of cases to become limiting 
factors in production at the present 
time. However, if sufficient organic 
matter is restored to these soils, it 
should be kept in mind that some of 
these mineral nutrients might be- 
come limiting factors in production, 


It has been stated that soil stabil- 
ity is the key to soil productivity. 
By soil stability is meant the ability 
of heavy soils to retain a granular, 
crumb-like character in the face of 
hard rains and moderate cultivation. 
Many investigators have found that 
soils with poor stability do not re 
spond to fertilizer treatments even 
though such soils are low in nutrient 
elements. Even though nutrients are 
present in sufficient concentration, 
they may not be utilized by plants 


ee 
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ynless there is sufficient aeration and 
drainage or water penetration and 


holding capacity. This explains why , 


there has been practically no increase 
in yield from fertilizer additions to 
yineyards in which the organic mat- 
ter is gone and in which the crumb- 
like structure of virgin soil has been 
destroyed. The only soil amendment 
which has given consistent increases 
in yield in our experiments has been 
through the use of relatively large 
amounts of manure. 

In order to increase yields it thus 
becomes necessary to use methods 
whereby these vineyards can be re- 
turned to and maintained under con- 
ditions which permit a favorable soil 
stability to, develop. The first pre- 
requisite to developing a favorable 
physical condition in the soil is by 
increasing Organic matter and its 
complement, nitrogen. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is of paramount importance 
to select a good site. No amount of 
hard work and good cultural prac- 
tices will overcome the handicap of 
a site which is exposed to late spring 
and early fall frosts or which has 
inadequate drainage. 

2. Periodic elimination of old un- 
profitable vineyards and maintaining 
young vineyards of varieties most 
profitable in a particular locality. 
There are many old vineyards which 
are no longer profitable except dur- 
ing very favorable seasons. It would 
be better to renew vineyards, par- 
ticularly on unfavorable soils, after 
twenty to twenty-five years. In other 
words, a succession of vineyards, so 


that blocks-of different ages would 


be maintained. 

3. Less intensive cultivation and a 
program of soil conservation such as 
contour planting where necessary 
and the use of cover crops should be 
used to control soil erosion. Tillage 
should be shallow and reduced to the 
minimum nécessary to control berry 
moth and weeds. A great source of 
difficulty is the continued cutting of 
grape roots by deep plowing or disk- 
ing near the vines. A device for 
tillage which would avoid this dam- 
age is required and some tool such 
as the Anderson grape hoe is an im- 


provement over many tools now in. 


use. 

4. Grapes have been found to re- 
spond rather strikingly to applica- 
tions of stable manure at the rate of 
8 to 10 tons per acre. On depleted 
or eroded soils no response was ob- 
tained from the use of commercial 
fertilizers alone regardless of analy- 
sis. On more favorable soils the use 
of nitrogen, at the rate of 250 pounds 
per.acre of sulfate of ammonia or its 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Across-the-fence enthusiasm that radiates from John Deere tractor 
owners everywhere is the direct result of actual experience, for 
which there is no substitute. It has had a tremendous influence with 
farmers who today have more than one-half million John Deeres on 


their places, and with the many more thousands who have placed 
their orders for earliest possible delivery and are “standing by.” 





This recognition and appreciation by farmers of the true tractor 
values, accentuated by the stress of wartime food production, has 
done more than any other one thing to spread the popularity of 
John Deere tractors. 


Wartime operation by boys and farm women has added greatly 
to the list of John Deere tractor enthusiasts. With starter and lights, 
hydraulic control, hand clutch, standing platform, good vision, and 
easy steering, it has been easy and practical for them to pinch-hit in 
meeting the acute farm labor shortage. 


Long life, dependable performance, low cast for operation and 
maintenance, together with all the modern features to make tractor 
operation easier and more productive, is the enviable combination 
found in greatest measure in the John Deere complete line. 


John Deere tractors are built in 6 power sizes and 20 models with 
matched integral and drawn equipment to meet your most exacting 


needs. 
e 

With the speeding up of production, as material and man- 
power become available, more and more John Deere two- 
eylinder tractors will be coming off the assembly line. If you 
need a new tractor and can’t get a John Deere now, why not 
place your order with your John Deere dealer. A John 
Deere tractor is well worth waiting for. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, lilinois 





Model "A" Model "GM" Model ''B” Model "H" Model "D" 
2-3-plow size. 3-plow size. 2-plow size. 1-2-plow  size.- 3-4-plow size. 
Seven types. Seven types Two types 
























NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
(Continued from page 17) 


should be high enough for any mature 
cherry tree . . . or a height that the 
fruit can be harvested from a 14-foot 
ladder. 


Unprofitable Trees 


“T do not feel that there is any rea- 
son for sweet cherry trees growing 


any taller than other large fruit trees. 


There are hundreds of trees in the 
Valley that will not remain profitable 
if allowed to grow unpruned. 


“You may ask if there is sufficient 
knowledge on pruning mature cherry 
trees to make it possible for the aver- 
age pruner to do a satisfactory job. 
Yes, I think that if a pruner has a 
good knowledge of proper tree struc- 
ture, he can prune mature cherry trees 
satisfactorily. Every tree is different 
in framework so must be treated as an 
individual. _— 

“T have often been asked why I 
prune back my cherry trees more than 
most growers. My reasons are many. 
First, I can harvest the fruit better 
from new growth, lower in the tree. 
For instance, I pruned back heavy in 








Youve Heard of ES-MIN-EL 


but have you ever tried if? 


Everybody's talking about ES-MIN-EL—the soil mineralizer that contains 
the ESsential MiNeral ELements, manganese, copper, zinc, boron, iron. 
Use ES-MIN-EL—and grow QUALITY fruits and vegetables! 


ES-MIN-EL is now sold in convenient 5-lb. and 100-Ib. bags. Write us today 
for your dealer’s name. 


The Mark of Qu>tity 
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Write for Free Bulletins 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 








Lockland, Ohio 
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Ry From where | Sit... by Joe Marsh 









The county had a “‘mad dog”’ 
scare last week. Phoebe Token’s 
spaniel bit the postman, and he 
vowed that he was plenty mad 
about it. 


But by the time the rumor 
got around, it wasn’t the post- 
man who was mad, it was the 
dog. And before the truth 
was learned, half the kids in 
the neighborhood had missed 
school, while their mothers 
nearly died of fright. 


Wagging tongues can cause a 
lot of ‘‘mad dog’’ trouble. Like 
the wagging tongues that gossip 


Mad Dogs and 
Wagging Tongues 


about soldiers drinking too 
much around Army camps. 
There’s not a bit of truth in it— 
as the government found out 
and told us. Milk and beer are a 
soldier’s favorite drinks—which 
is why we have the best behaved 
army in history. But these ugly 
rumors are bound to hurt morale 
and cause hard feeling. 


From where I sit, wagging 
tongues can cause a heap more 
trouble than mad dogs. 


Gre Worse 


1942 which forced out a lot of 
growth that will produce well at leas 
until 1952. I will not prune much of 


any now until after that date. 


“I find this new growth forced oyt 
on lower limbs produces better qualj 
fruit and seems to bear more in pro- 
portion to the bearing space. The 
fruit is naturally easier to harvest, 
is not bruised by wind or sun dried as 
is often the case with tall trees. The 
fruit ripens more evenly over the tree 
and not so uneven as is the case with 
tall trees. 


Thorough Spraying 


“While cherry trees are not sprayed 
often, I find that the lower trees can 
be sprayed more thoroughly and kept 
pest free. Harvest help always seems 
more plentiful when the trees are low, 

“Pruning to lower the tree is not 

‘the only problem. Opening up the tree 
so that more sunlight penetrates to all 
portions will strengthen the fruit buds 
to produce. better cherries. Cherry 
trees like all. other fruit trees should 
have a minimum of big wood. Perhaps 
the greatest mistake that cherry prun- 
ers make is to leave the big leaders and 
cut back the tops to a high lateral, 

“That is a mistake, I’m sure. When 
that is done the new growth is stimu- 
lated in the tree top and eventually 
makes a higher fruiting area. My sug- 
gestion is to come down to the main 
crotch, if possible, and take out whole 


inner leaders, thus forcing out new. 


growth on lower outside limbs. I al- 
ways come as low as possible to re- 
move leaders that will open up the tree 
and lower the height as well. Some of 
these cuts are pretty good size but the 


trees are healthy and the wounds or * 


cuts, if properly made, should heal 
without permanent injury to the trees. 


Pruning Time 


“I’m also often asked when is the 
best time of year to prune. In my 
own orchard I have preferred late 
August or September. We have never 
observed any injury from pruning 
at that time. Perhaps in some other 
locations it might not work as well. 
My reason for pruning at that time 
is because it is past the time when 
serious sun-scald will occur and there 
seems to be less injury to fruit spurs 
by falling limbs. 

“In conclusion I would like to say 
that pruning sweet cherry trees is a 
real problem and one that growers 
should study more to learn all the 
various angles. It has worked well 
for me and I hope the suggestions 
that I have made will be helpful to 
other cherry growers.” 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE 


(Continued from page 29) 

Bull’s life, which will be appreciated 
all who find delight in one or all 

of the trio of great treats—consisting 

of Eating Grapes, Grape Juice, Wine 

_, and jams and jellies besides—so 
tichly produced by the Concord Vine: 

“Mr. Bull was a philosopher, and 
no higher tribute can be paid him intel- 
Jectually than to say he was the friend 
and companion of Hawthorne. In 
fact, the intimacy between the two 
was always remarkable. Hawthorne, 
the reserved and retiring toward his 
other neighbors and townspeople, 
would sit for hours in the company of 
Ephraim Bull, at his home, in his gar- 
den or up on the hilltop, finding a full 
meed of enjoyment in the free, ‘un- 
restrained discussion of men and af- 
fairs.” 

These are highlights in the life of 
the discoverer of the greatest Amer- 
ican grape, and the beginning of the 
life of the grape itself. 

Because no other variety of grape 
equals the Concord for the making of 
unfermented grape juice, and World 
War Two greatly stepped up the de- 

mand for this wholesome beverage, 

grape growers in the east and north- 
west have been induced to plant more 
and more Concords. A few of the 
_ leading grape-juice makers have re- 
cently distributed hundreds of thou- 
sands of Concord plants among inter- 
ested growers. 
Hence, the Concord is definitely 
on the boom. 


It is beginning for itself a new era. 





VIGOROUS VINES 


(Continued from page 33) 


equivalent, was profitable. A com- 
plete fertilizer, such as a 10-6-4 used 
at the rate of 500 pounds per acre, 
may be used to obtain a better stand 
of cover crops. In some cases an 
application of agricultural lime may 
be required. A cover crop of oats 
or rye at the rate of 2 bushels per 
acre or buckwheat at the rate of 1 
bushel per acre sown during late 
summer will assist in maintaining a 
better tilth and organic matter con- 
tent in the soil. 


Finally it must be remembered 
that, in order to increase production 
and thereby profit, a system of cul- 
ture must be used which will main- 
tain and not destroy organic matter. 
Vines which grow in soil as nearly 
as possible like a virgin soil will 
thrive and yield abundantly, pro- 
vided the site is favorable, and 
diseases and insects are kept under 
control. 
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MATHEWS 
Portable Wheel Conveyers 


LIGHT - STRONG - ECONOMICAL 








These strong, moderately priced sections are available 
in 5’ and 10’ lengths, and with 8, 10, or 12 wheels 
per foot. 45° and 90° Curves and attractive Tripod 
Supports are standard accessories. The Type 115 
Wheel is of the highest quality, the result of 40 years 
. of Mathews experience in conveyer bearing and 
wheel manufacture. Universal Couplings make sec- 
tions easy to set up and take down. New bulletin 
and prices available immediately upon request. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


120 TENTH STREET - ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES OR SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Proven KILLER 


OF PEACH TREE BORER! 


Para-dichlorobenzene has long been 
recommended by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and leading fruit growers 
as a proven killer of the peach tree 
borer. It destroys the borer’s larvae 
without harm to the tree...is easy 
to apply ... requires no special equip- 
ment...no mixing! Write imme- 
diately for complete information on 


SX AEs 
Para-DICHLOROBENZENE 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














HUNT'S ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, Uosi ic; 








or as a protective coating. 
Protect your trees —— 
* rabbits and other }e 


BRUSH AND HAND GRAFTING WAX. Ss7¢ fc 
Above products endorsed by Michigan State. College. 
M.J. BECK CO.,Successer te Hunt & Son, Bex 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 





MALONEY 


ORTHERN GROWN 


n FRUIT TREES 
4ar Orchard Proti?s 


Grown under famed Maloney super- 
vision, these very a trees have 







MALONEY BROTHERS 
NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
18 Circle Road Dansvilie, N. Y. 









JUNE BUD PEACH 


WE STILL HAVE A SURPLUS IN EL- 
BERTA, EARLY ELBERTA, JUBILEE, 
RED HAVEN, HILEY AND MAYFLOWER. 
ALSO A SIZABLE LINE OF YEAR OLD 
APPLE IN DOUBLE RED AND YELLOW 


DELICIOUS, STAYMAN, RED JUNE, 
TRANSPARENT AND GRIMES. 
We exercise care in keeping our stock true 
to description. 
Write for Prices 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


P. O. BOX 34 TEL. 404 
SMITHVILLE, TENN. 





















































































































ild have. It is f 
_ obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 


BABY CHICKS 


250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB TYPE 
eagb' ““AAA”’ lish White Leghorn Pullets $16.00. 
Unsexed $9.50. Cockerels $5.45 per hundred. Four Weeks 
old “‘AAA”’ Pullets $26.00. 95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. 
MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A, Windsor, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


ON ACCOUNT OF POOR HEALTH, I AM OFFERING 
for sale—National or Territorial rights to mantfacture 
and sell the popular patented Bates Fruit Sizer Cleaner 
and Polisher on royaity. The only padded machine for 
protecting delicate fruit from bruising. Sells where 
demonstrated. Many growers know how profitable they 
are. This js your opportunity, GEORGE G. BATES, 
Kingston, New York. 

FOR SALE—HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS 45 INCH 
| ng good cloths. HERBERT BINGHAM, Marion, 
Sonn. 




















FOR SALE—8000 ft. % inch high pressure spray hose. 
Just arrived. Order any length, BARGAIN. One weight 
type Grader, Washer, Bean Sprayer. Other orchard sup- 
plies. CORY ORCHARDS, Cory, Indiana. 

“GARD” ELECTRIC FLY TRAPS, HEATERS, FANS 
and Fence Controllers. Dept. X. GARDENHOUR MANU- 
FACTURING, Waynesboro, Pa. 

GROWERS AND PACKERS EQUIPMENT NOW 
available—Wheel and roll conveyor with stands, curves, 
and counting attachments. Power loading conveyors both 
chain and belt type with reversible motors. Combination 
peach and pear graders complete. Bustiel turners, air 
compressors, air-operated lubricators, paint guns, pruning 
equipment, facing plates and shells, crate liners, basket 
liners, cushions, caps, ftinge, shredded paper, removable 
line fruit stamps, fruit picking and extension ladders, 
spray hose, trigger spray guns, Harrow for Ford tractor 
lift, and field crates. MICHIGAN ORCHARD SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Phone 252, South Haven, Michigan. 

FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES. AP< 
ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

KILL WEEDS WITH FIRE! AEROIL TORCHES DE- 
stroy parasites, split rocks, has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. 
4 gal. Tank, Burner and Hose $20, express collect. SINE 
EQUIPMENT. Fea. Quakertown, Pa. 














HORSE TRAINING - 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should hav is free; no 











MANSHIP, Dept. 1389, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, BLUETICKS. RED- 
bones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, 
Combination Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. EL- 
TON BECK, 8-32, Herrick, llinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARS TO SMOKERS 50 IN BOX 12c CIGARS FOR 
9c; 15¢ for lle; 16¢ tor 13t; direct from factory. DIAZ, 
Box 5032, Tampa, Florida. 


NURSERY STOCK 


“CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR FALL 
Planting. Cresco or Dunlap $2.00 per 100. Premier $2.25 
per 100. Gemzata Evb. $4.50 per 100. Improved Gem 
$3.00 per 100. Potomac ‘‘Hybred’’ Raspberry $3.00 per 
5. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit and Evergreen 
Specialist, Creseo, Iowa. 

CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SOME SMALL, 
some large, some crooked, some straight. Small, 2 to 3 
dollars; very large, 6-8 ft. $10.00, with sizes and prices 
in between. CARPATHIAN NURSERY, Dallas City, Tl. 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT. AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 
JUNE BUD PEACH. AM NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS 
for Fall delivery. Should have half million peaches 
for commercial and wholesale trade. Write for prices. 
FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY, P.O. Box 34, 
Smithville, Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 190 for $2.00; 560 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 
FOR SALE—-BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, 
fruit trees scedlings, root grafts. VIRGINIA- TREE 
FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 

PEACH AND APPLE TREES AS LOW AS 20c. PEARS, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 202, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


ORCHARD FOR SALE 


FOR SALE ORCHARD. LACK OF HELP_ FORCES 
me to dispose of one of my orchards. About 7 acres on 
lake road sovthern Wisconsin. FRANK RASMUSSEN, 
Richmond, Mlinois. 






























































PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY. MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


RABBITS 































Three outstanding horticulturists who helped make the twenty-third annual Ohio Orchard D 
August 8th, at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment, Station one of the best are: (left to right) 


ay, 


C. W. Ellenwood, Associate Horticulturist of the Ohio Station; Dr. Stanley Johnston, Director 
of the South Haven Experiment Station, South Haven, Michigan; and Dr. J. H. Gourley Chief 
of the Department of Horticulture at the Ohio Experiment Station. : 


STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 22) 


us this year. This is the first one we have 
had, as far as I know. Interest in the 
field day was excellent. There was an 
attendance of over 400. We tried to 
schedule the meeting in between first and 
second crops and were quite successful. 

The prime objective in holding a sum- 
mer meeting was to give growers an op- 
portunity to see some of the latest de- 
velopment in orchard work. Features on 
the program included such items as dif- 
ferent types of large volume sprayers, 
special irrigation observations, rosette 
control, tree spreading, fruit thinning and 
numerous others. As I indicated, interest 
in the program was very good. We are 
quite convinced that we should plan to 
hold a summer meeting each year.—John C. 
Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman 
OHIO—The Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety had one of its best attended summer 
meetings in years at the orchard of its 
president, W. W. Reynolds, near Utica, 
Ohio. Growers saw a fine crop of peaches 
maturing in the orchard of the Society’s 
president, but few apples, as is true in 
all parts of the state. 

Carroll Miller, secretary of the Na- 
tional Peach Council, delivered the main 
address of the afternoon. Enlightening 
growers upon tactics of organized labor, 
he emphasized the extreme necessity of 
agriculture, particularly the fruit growers, 
to back their organizations to the fullest 





bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our Price Sheet and 
Catalog today. BROADWAY RUBBER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Lonisville 2, Kentucky. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 
Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 
— MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

















USED AUTO PARTS 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmission special- 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439 AZ 
Gunnison, Chicago 25, MDlinois. 


WANTED 


WATCHES WANTED—BROKEN OR USABLE—ALL 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. LOWE’S, Hol- 
land Buildine, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 




















RAISE CHIN-CHINS, THE BIG MONEY-MAKING 
Rabbit. Big Demand. Small Investment. Ideal Business 
- 4 Anywhere. WILLOW FARM, R32, Sellers- 
ville, Penna. 








RUBBER 


RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS ARE 
important—know where to get it when you want it. 





WELDING 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC; 
welds, brazes, solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; 
full directions. Complete with power unit, flame and 
metallic arc attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. 
Guaranteed One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. 
Splendid for farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 








Belts—rubber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, spray 


241 LS Canal St., New York, New York. 





extent. L. L, Rummell, director of Public 
Relations of the Kroger Grocery, and 
Baking Company, presented evidence that 
the consumer is willing to pay a higher 
price for good quality peaches, tree. 
ripened, than for green or hard ripe fruit 

Orchard Day held on the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station grounds the 
following day, August 8, was also one 
of the best attended in many . years, 
Though the Station had no abundant 
fruit crop to show growers, except its 
peach crop, the staff of Horticulture did 
give them a great deal to think and talk 
about concerning mulches, _ fertilizers, 
we dwarf rootstocks, cultivation and 
soils. 

Stanley Johnson, Director of the South 
Haven Experiment Station, Michigan, 
and one of the most noted peach special- 
ists in the country, delivered the main 
address of the afternoon program. Re- 
viewing the whole scene of peach grow- 
ing, Dr. Johnson placed special emphasis 
upon keeping the peach orchard in a 
thrifty state of growth by proper cultural 
methods, fertilization, and spraying. 


V.P.1. HAS NEW HORTICUL- 
TURAL HEAD 


After more than a year’s search on the 
part of the officials at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg, Virginia 
for the best-qualified person to head the 
work in horticultural there, Dr. John R 
Hutcheson of the Institute has announced 
that the position has been most ably 
filled by Dr. Earle L. Overholser of Pull- 
man, Washington, who will take charge 
of his new work on September 15. 

Dr. Overholser received the B. S. and 
M. S. Degree in horticulture from the 
University of Missouri and the Ph. D. 
degree in pomology from Cornell. He 
has served ten years with the University 
of California and a number of years as 
head of the Horticultural Department at 
the State College of Washington. 

H. L. Price, Dean of Agriculture at 
V. P. I. said of Dr. Overholser’s appoint- 
ment, “He comes to us highly recom- 
mended by Dean E. C. Johnson of the 
State College of Washington, Dr. Hart- 
man of Oregon and others with whom he 
has been associated. We have reason, 
therefore, to believe that his experience 
as a teacher, researcher and administra- 
tor should fit him well for the position 
for which he has been selected . . .” 


— 
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NORTHERN NUT GROWERS 
"WILL NOT HOLD MEETING 
Tae annual meeting of thé Northern 
Nut Growers Association will not be 
held this year owing to the continu- a , 
of the present restrictions on Sales made. 200 rural runs With "FMC High-Pressure Fos Fire 
travel. The Association will, how- of dollars Of exposed property saved. ‘Total losses just: 11—only 
ever, publish its annual report for Bb * the report shows that s volunteer’ fire organization—equipped 
eats, 3 : with FMC High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighters—can handle all 
1945 which is designed to keep the types of fires. pacman cu ans 
rd Day, members up to date on recent de- ~ atomized Water!’ Just what vou need to blest, cool and smother 
i velopments in nut culture. === = == has the fire-quenching possibilities of many" mea that of low: 
* The 1944 report of the Association : = ——— “i tho about this new and ‘revolutionary fire fighting 
' was mailed to all members in June. | - a Se eS ee 
. #7 
Others may purchase this report from E a 
Public retary at $1.00 a copy. This | “5 
ae “ itis se Poca geatr to reign per- | eae ce ee 
hi re ie interested in the culture of hardy } =" gy og 
1g er sons as we as Ss a res. 
| bai mut trees. ‘It contains 124 pages of | .vanoane sme soe rine 
. heal text and is well illustrated. The. prin- fighting init. Carries tts own ‘wa- 
do cipal papers deal with black walnuts | {ge guwipmenc: Provides gee uns 
0 one and chestnuts, but there are articles | ™™* °°" 
Ray on filberts and butternuts. Hickory FM C HIGH- Pp 
me i d t-stock studies of 
wel species and roo 
“4 did hickories receive considerable atten- CAN BE MOUNTED ON MOST cen ifn CHASSIS 
d talk tion in an article by C. A. Reed a See eee 
= On September ist, Miss Mildred John Bean Mfg. Co., 723 Hazel St., Lansing 4, Mich. - Bean-Cutier 423 Division, Julian St.., San Jese, Calif. 
"a Jones, P.O. Box 356, Lancaster, Pa., BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE 
South | becomes secretary of the Northern 
higan, Nut Growers Association. Miss Jones 
ecial- is exceptionally well qualified for this 
"Re. work. As the daughter of the late 
yrow- J. F. Jones, one of the soundest 
dhasis authorities on the culture of hardy 
heii nuts, Miss Jones early became famil- 
iar with nursery practice and the cul- 
ture of nut trees. The successful e 
UL- operation of the Jones Nursery has Fortified U. S. Rubber Footwear built by 
acquainted her with the problems of master craftsmen Semen er 
the producer and purchaser of nut _— aa ne eacuaneee ee 
4 trees. She -alllgeen active member of during wartime: Multi-ply construction; 
sina the Association and has been familiar rn anchored, quick-drying linings, extra heavy 
i the with its affairs for several years. : “* soles, heavy-duty reinforcement. 
n R Members and others with inquiries  \f AVAILABLE TO YOU TODAY— 
inced about various phases of nut culture { U.S." FOOTWEAR BY THE 
he will find Miss Jones well-qualified to MAKERS OF 
ares answer them. : ' & “U.S.” ROYAL 
GEORGE L. SLATE, Sec’y, i ‘Ss RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
and Northern Nut Growers Assn., U.S. Pat.0f. 
th Reg 
i Geneva, N. Y. > 
: a X 
. “yy UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
5 By Ernest C. Crocker 
Here for the first time the scattered Serving Through Science 1230 Sixth Avenve © Rockefeller Center © New York 20, N. Y. 
a material on every aspect of flavor and 
a odor is gathered in one definitive vol- | CYCLOPEDIA OF HARDY FRUITS 
the ume. The book explains fully the U. P. Hedrick... $6.00 
“~ physiology of flavor perception. Written for fruit growers, nurserymen, professional 
. . . iculturists, fruit buyers, and students, this volume 
‘a In discussing fruit flavors, Mr. cueneuhte “nsortbes varieties of hardy fruits grown in 
nce Crocker pomts out thet with many | <c., cmasuten, and wo bet vegtns fer puadetan 
tra- fruits, including apples and straw- SN ee 
Hon berries, the aroma of the fruit is con- The book is well illustrated with color and black and 
ae centrated in and just below the skin. white plates and line drawings of individual specimens. 
945 AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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At Last It's Over! 


PEACE has come at last! ... After 
almost four years of fighting abroad 
and united effort at home, we again 
have peace. The fruit growers and 
farmers of America, feeding supply 
lines with the most vital weapon— 
food—have contributed immeasurably 
to bring this about. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
stated recently that the two great 
needs in the world today are moral 
leadership and food; he paid tribute 
to food as a critical weapon of peace. 
He stated: “In spite of floods, in spite 
of droughts, every handicap that can 
be imagined, this country must pro- 
duce food. Without it, there will be 
no peace. At the best there will be 
uneasy cessation of hostilities. We 
cannot stand that. We must have 
peace and among other things that 
means we must have food.” 

We have won the peace . . 
will help keep it! 


Stuck In the Mud 

TOM LE MONT is doing a fine job 
of editing the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society News Letter. He 
brings his practical experience tnto 
problems as the following editorial, 
Stuck in the Mud, plainly shows. 
Here is a problem for the state experi- 
ment stations and tire companies to 
work out. Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, Firestone and Goodrich have 
already done much along this line and 
should be called into the confer- 
ence. ... 

“I think every grower has had this 
experience,” says Mr. Le Mont. “As 
new and better dormant spray mate- 
rials became available, this first spray 
‘has become more and more’ im- 
portant. Also, the application of early 
scab sprays is often slowed up be- 
cause the sprayer gets stuck in the 
mud. 

“What is the answer? Four things 
will help: 

1. Keep apple orchards in sod. 


. fruit 


2. Drain wet spots. 

3. Have sprayer on wheels of suffi- 
cient size and number so that the 
sprayer will cut in less. 

4. Have power that will give the 
traction necessary. 

“On the last two points, we need a 
lot more research, as indicated by the 
questions raised later. 

“Sod culture is not only better for 
applying the early sprays, but is also 
better for obtaining high color on red 
varieties. In fact, sod is essential to 
grow good McIntosh. 

“Draining wet spots may be done 
with open ditches or with tile. If the 
land is springy, tile is probably more 
satisfactory if an outlet can be ob- 
tained. Tiling is expensive and is jus- 
tified only where small areas need it. 
Tile ‘drained land costs more and is 
worth less than land with .good nat- 
ural drainage. 

“The number and size of wheels on 
the sprayer is the most important fac- 
tor in how often one will get stuck. 


Of course, we know that larger tires © 


and dual wheels will help. But how 
important are they in reducing the 
draft? We need our Rural Engineer- 
ing Department of our State College 
to make a number of tests in the early 
spring to determine the importance of 
the following on the frequency with 
which one will get stuck. 

1. Is a two-wheeled rig better than 
four wheels? 

2. What proportion of weight should 
be carried on the tractor, with two 
wheels, and the propertion on the 
front wheels with a four-wheeled 
rig! 

3. How much will dual wheels help? 

4. How important is the size of the 
tires ? 

“What is the most economical 
source of power for these early 
sprays? Some growers are buying 
caterpillar tractors. Is this the an- 
swer? Or with properly designed 
sprayers, can our wheeled tractors be 
used? Some questions are: 

1. Comparison of the drawbar pull 

of tractors with steel wheels and 

tractors with rubber tires, with and 
without chains. 

Effect of extension rims on steel 

wheels. 

3. Comparison of sand lugs and or- 
dinary lugs. 

What do you think about. getting a 
number of different sprayers and trac- 
tors together next March and obtain- 
ing the answers to these questions? 
This may be a good job for our dis- 
trict engineers, and perhaps we could 
have one test in each fruit county. 
Perhaps you have had experience with 
more than one sprayer or tractor, or 
have an outfit that will go almost any- 
where. If so, write us about your ex- 
periences, so we can pass it along to 
other growers.” 


to 


Reading Nature 
To Our Advantage 


The orchardist who observes nature 
closely will gain a wealth of Original 
information and have the quiet satis. 
faction of “knowing,” which comes in 
no other way. Nature may be beayti- 
ful to look upon or she may give wit. 
ness to the all-out tragedy which 
comes from the old, old process of 
“survival of the fittest.” And there 
is everything between these extremes 
No wonder John Muir, swaying in the 
top of a tree during a storm to see 
what it would be like, or Bentley of 
Vermont making the first photomicro- 
graph of snow crystals, excite our 
own nature-lust. 

But to come down to earth, let ys 
note the growth conditions or status 
of plants as it affects their health or 
well being. Unless we know what is 
“normal” we cannot recognize the 
abnormal. 

The now classic work of Kraus and 
Kraybill demonstrated that there are 
certain chemical balances which are 
brought about particularly by the 
nitrogen - carbohydrate relationships 
within the plant. They called atten- 
tion to four such categories. On the 
one hand there is a succulent, non- 
bearing plant (the so-called overvege- 
tative) and on the extreme opposite 
there is a woody, non-bearing one, 
Somewhere between these, the plant 
makes a satisfactory growth, blossoms 
freely, and sets fruit well. It is the 
aim of the plantman to know where 
this optimum condition is and then 
how to attain it. 

But that is not all. An overvege- 
tative plant is subject to certain ills 
and, conversely, the high carbohy- 
drate-low nitrogen plant falls heir to 
other types of trouble. In the former 
class would be found an overvegeta- 
tive apple tree which lacks maturity 
or is over vegetative, which is more 
subject to blight than a high carbo- 
hydrate one. This year we saw a block 
of Stayman Winesap apple trees 
which had been treated with three 
times the usual amount of nitrogen 
and also heavily mulched., In compari- 
son with their companion trees which 
had the usual treatments, these trees 
were injured by- spraying which did 
not affect the “normal” trees, and 
they had a much higher infection 
from apple scab. It was clearly the 
growth status of these trees, together 
with a season of wet, cool weather 
that brought about these conditions. 

On the other hand, stunted or low- 
vigor trees are more susceptible to 
borers and certain other troubles. 

The true naturalist will come to see 
these things as he walks about his 
plantation, that is, “finds books in the 
running brooks.” 
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In today’s gadget-packed plane, the crew’s course 
... their “direct hit” score ... their lives... 
depend upon the instruments before their eyes. 
These instruments must give them their exact 
speed despite altitude and temperature, their ex- 
act three-dimensional position. Expansion of CUT MORE WOOD 
vital metal parts of instruments must be con- 
trolled — regardless of the broad changes in TO CUT THE i 
temperature met between blazing Pacific take-off ‘PAPER SHORTAGE 
and sub-zero stratosphere. 
The answer? Special Nickel Alloys, each with 
the correct physical properties demanded to 
maintain instrument accuracy. 


Right in your fine watch can be 
found an everyday example of 
this same ability of Nickel to 

achieve constant accuracy despite temperature 
changes. Winter and summer, from beach to 
mountain top, Nickel Alloys keep important 
parts “in shape”, keep a good watch on the dot. 
In this and countless other ways, Nickel is your 
“unseen friend” — as much a part of your daily 
life as-the speedometer on your dashboard or 
the needle in your carburetor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the 
Platinum metals . . . the producers of INCO Nickel 
Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 













































KEEP THOSE eve 
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OFF THE GROUND 





MORE APPLES 


WITH 


RU q ONE BETTER COLOR, SIZE, QUALITY 
t LONGER PICKING TIME 


REG. U.S, PAT. orFr. 


FALLS 
you GET FEWER WORTHLESS WIND 


rchardists, here is a spraying or dusting agent to help you check that expensive 
pre-harvest drop! Spraying (or dusting) with FRUITONE keeps the abscission 
layer green, holds McIntosh on the trees 8 to 10 days longer, all other varieties 3 
to 4 weeks longer. 

A FRUITONE treatment costs about lc a bushel, but more apples come to 
full maturity, size, and color. Fruitone holds the fruit on the trees so the sun can 
finish its job. 

Pick quality fruit from the tree, not bruised fruit off the ground. For best results, 
it is important to spray the trees at the right moment. Write today for our matu- 


rity schedule. 
IN, CLIP, AND MAIL TODAY 








AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Me 


AN APPLE ON THE TREE IS WORTH 
Horticultural Division, AF-9 Ambler, Pa. 


A BUSHEL ON THE GROUND 


FRUITONE for spraying comes in 12-Ib. é 4 
cases. FRUITONE for dusting comes in Please send me your maturity schedule at once. I have 


50-lb. bags. 
1 lb. Dust Fruitone gives same coverage i trees,. mostly 
as lo gals. of Spray Fruitone. old. I use spray [] dust [J 
4 Ib. Fruitone makes 100 gals. of spray, aes 
enough to cover ten average 10-year-old 
trees, or five average 20-year-old trees. 
10 lbs. Dust Fruitone covers ten average 
10-year-old trees, or five average 20-year- 
old trees. Order your supply NOW! 


FRUITONE 


The 2-hormone spray or dust to stop pre- 
harvest drop. Distributed by the 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 





